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THE UNENDING WAYS. 


Heart of the world from which I 
wandered 
Seeking life’s lonely keen delight, 
Soul of the world from whien I severed, 
Caught in the wheel of day and night, 


To Thee for all it held I render 
Here,. in this transient dwelling, 
praise, 
Ere from its glimmering door forever 
I pass on Thine unending ways. 


Lamps of the inner shrine we cherish 
Holding a handsbreadth from the 
door, 
We see the elusive highway vanish 
Blindly, a bridge without a shore. 


Thronged and apart and unfrequented 
More than all deserts and all seas, 

Path of all ghosts and yet unhaunted, 
Chill with incredible silences. . 


Sounds of our human voices crying 
Drop muted, Love and Anguish fall 
Bruised, like tempestuous swallows 
flying 
Against an impenetrable wall, 


And fragile souls we guard and treas- 
ure 
Slip from our sheltering hands and 
dare 
Singly the enormous darkness, venture 
Shelterless, naked, lonely there. 


Love, round my mortal being folded 
As Earth’s profound and ambient air 


Wraps her, still moving guarded, 
clothed, 
Not to Heaven’s glittering lances 
bare, 


Love my continual spirit renders, 
As Earth from every shimmering 
plain, 
Ocean or land, and all her rivers 
Yields the deep treasures of the rain. 


My pilgrim feet have found no country 
Alien where human creatures are 

Since on the earthly longest journey 
Love was the compass and the star. 


Now must I, human Love, forsake 
thee, 
The outery of the vain pursuit 
Neither to pause nor turn shall make 
me, 
Deaf shall I journey on and mute, 


Lacking thee shall the Pale Compan- 
ion 
Who never dogged my steps before, 
Fear, the false friend without com- 
passion, 
Wait me beside the opening door. 


Fear! Let me go as goes the swallow, 
Fearless and swift, she knows not 
why, 
Led from the darkening days of sorrow. 
Launched on the illimitable sky. 


When to the adventure of life mortal 
I came, Love met me in the gate. 

Shall I not past the further portal 
Rush on her Everlasting Mate? 


Margaret L. Woods. 
The Poetry Review. 


THE BIRDS FLIT UNAFRAID. 


The birds flit unafraid 

Through your great cannonade; 

And, O Cannoniers, though ill 

The forests take your skill 

And as by winter nipp’d 

Seatter leaves bullet-stript 

Down the shell-ravaged road— 

Still, in its dark abode, 

In the branches of God, 

The Soul sings on alone; 

You may blow the dead from their 
crypt, 

Not the dream from its throne! 


Herbert Trench. 
The Westminster Gazette. 


RAINDROPS. 


Raindrops falling. 

Falling on the reddened grass 

Where through the night battle held full 
sway, 

Like Tears of God that drop in pity, 
then pass 


To wash our guilt away. 
H.S8. 8. 
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PRESIDENT WILSON’S VICTORY AND ITS SIGNIFICANCE. 


The victory of President Woodrow 
Wilson on November 7th would be less 
notable than it is if he were not a 
Democrat. From 1860, the year of 
the election which preceded the Civil 
War, until 1912, when Mr. Wilson 
gained the Presidency on a minority 
poll, the long dominion of the Repub- 
lican party was broken only twice. 
That is to say, the Democrats held 
office and power for only two non- 
continuous four-year terms (1885-9 
and 1893-7), and both were under the 
same President, Grover Cleveland. 
Mr. Wilson, therefore, is the first 
Democratic President since the con- 
solidation of the United States to 
achieve re-election at the end of his 
first term. 

The fact is important in itself, and 
still more important in the light of 
the circumstances accompanying the 
election. The Presidents of the past 
half-century have come usually from 
the Middle West: that is, from the 
region which, with New York State, 
has wielded the decisive power at 
the polls. Mr. Wilson is by birth a 
Virginian, although the greater part 
of his mature life has been spent in 
New Jersey. In November, 1912, the 
Presidency would not have come with- 
in his reach but for the schism in the 
Republican party made by Mr. Roose- 
velt. But in November, 1916, he is 
confirmed in the office of Chief Execu- 
tive of the United States by a victory 
over the candidate of a reunited 
Republican party. The triumph is 
Mr. Wilson’s, not that of his party or 
its organization; whereas if Charles 
Evans Hughes had won, his success, 
just as undeniably, would have been 
due to the machine, the closing up of 
the Republican ranks and (so some 
would insist) the genius of his most 

spectacular supporter, Mr. Roosevelt. 


The election will have its place in 
political history, for other reasons 
than that of the closeness of the 
struggle. Doubtless the distribution 
of voting strength will be made use 
of to prove a number of different, and 
perhaps contradictory, theses; but 
there are some points that emerge 
with startling clearness. The chief 
is that political power is moving west- 
ward. Hitherto it has been custom- 
ary to count the northern States of the 
central area as distinct from both 
the East and the Pacific slope. Now, 
unless the last election is to be reck- 
oned accidental, we must apparently 
group the East and the Middle West 
together and learn to regard the newer 
and more radical States of the Further 
West, by whose votes the destiny of 
Mr. Wilson was decided, as an area 
not less distinctive and important in 
the life of the Republic than New 
England and the Mississippi and Ohio 
valleys. It is even conceivable that 
the next President of the United States 
might come from California or Oregon 
—where women vote. 

From the observer’s point of view, 
and doubtless also from the voter’s, 
what was mainly wrong with the elec- 
tion was the lack of personal antago- 
nism in the candidates. Mr. Hughes 
is no proper foe for the President: he is 
too much like him. The fight was 
about Mr. Wilson: not his policy only, 
but his mental habits and language, 
his temperament and __ behavior. 
When parties are broken up and pro- 
grams confused, it is the protagonists 
themselves who make the issues. In 
this case Mr. Wilson made the issues, 
some have said the only issue; and, 
since his character and manner have 
an undeniable definiteness, he ought in 
the fitness of things, to have been 
opposed by the man to whom he is the 
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complete and inevitable antithesis— 
Theodore Roosevelt. Mr. Wilson is 
wholly repugnant to Mr. Roosevelt. 
The two men cannot help thinking, 
feeling, and doing things in ways total- 
ly different from one another. We 
know this, and America knows it; 
and we may suppose that if the fight 
could have been between these two 
the mass of voters would have been 
delighted with the simplification of the 
issue which would have followed. As 
events befell, there was, among leading 
American publicists, no kind of agree- 
ment as to what was, or should have 
been, the actual battle-ground. But 
one thing may be said without quali- 
fication. It was not within the power 
of Mr. Roosevelt to make the election 
turn upon American neutrality and 
Wilsonian diplomacy. The party 
managers could not allow this. It 
would have solidified the German- 
American vote, as nothing else could 
have done; the great bulk of the Ger- 
man-Americans would have been driv- 
en, much as they might have resented 
the compulsion, to vote for the Presi- 
dent. Mr. Hughes himself was bound 
to prevent it. He had a perfectly 
clear understanding of the necessity of 
holding the neutral and anti-Allies 
sections of his party, and he could not 
allow both his political and legal in- 
stincts to be affronted. Mr. Hughes 
knew best his own strength and limi- 
tations. He knew that, with small 
knowledge and large inexperience of 
European affairs, and with a backing 
made up of almost infinite hetero- 
geneity, the way of safety and of the 
most effective appeal lay for him in 
the constant exploitation of all the 
possibilities of exposure and denun- 
ciation which lay within the scope of 
such plain and easy subjects as 
Mexico, Civil Service reform, the 
spoils system, the middle-class fear of 
labor domination excited by the Presi- 
dent’s surrender to the railway unions 


over the eight-hour law, and the man- 
ifold virtues of the high protective 
tariff, that sheet-anchor of the old 
Republican faith. The campaign as 
conducted on the Republican side, it 
must be confessed, has seemed to most 
English people extraordinarily puz- 
zling. No sophistry can obscure the 
hard truth that there could be no com- 
mon ground in a compromise which 
has to make room for Mr. Roosevelt 
and Mr. Taft, for the Tory Republi- 
cans of Pennsylvania or Massachusetts 
and the Radical Progressives of Wis- 
consin and Colorado, for the fervid 
pro-Allies who echo Mr. Roosevelt, 
and are resolved to defeat Mr. Wilson, 
for his tenderness to Germany, and the 
readers of the Staats-zeitung and the 
Fatherland who abhor him for his 
alleged subserviency to England. 

As a presidential candidate Mr. 
Hughes was admittedly a disappoint- 
ment to his side. The majority of the 
Republican delegates who voted for 
him in June did so with the memory 
still fresh of the two elections in which 
he won and retained the Governorship 
of New York State. His campaigning 
on those occasions was first-rate, and 
as Governor he was one of the salient 
personalities of a period during which 
the movement for clean and efficient 
government in City and State was 
struggling into form and force. But 
the Hughes called last summer from 
the seclusion of the Supreme Court 
was a markedly different person from 
the Hughes who defied the bosses in 
the State capital of New York. It 
is, of course, not surprising that six 
years of work and reflection on the 
most withdrawn judicial Bench in 
the country should affect a man’s 
political character; but the thing 
which perplexed Mr. Hughes’s sup- 
porters was their candidate’s evident 
loss of power to grasp and face a great 
situation, to state a policy, to give the 
campaigners around him something 
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they could turn into powder and shot. 
His ‘‘pussy-footing’”’ and ambiguity 
were maintained until the President, 
by using his authority to force the 
Eight-hour Law through Congress 
in order to avert a national railway 
strike, presented Mr. Hughes with an 
issue upon which he seized with in- 
stancy and conviction. Mr. Hughes 
is a lawyer-politician; he could speak 
his mind with emphasis upon a con- 
cession which had the appearance of a 
complete surrender to an anti-national 
force. No one could fail to observe 
how strong was the feeling which Mr. 
Hughes put into his arguments upon 
this subject,, which was not within 
sight at the time of his nomination, 
and, by contrast, how cautious was 
his handling of the case upon 
which he was required to declare 
himself when making his speech of 
acceptance. 

And yet Mr. Hughes is a man of 
large mould and fine grain. Few 
public servants of his generation in 
America have done better service to 
the Republic than he. Circumstances 
rather than personal defect condemned 
him to comparative ineffectiveness. It 
is hardly in doubt that he might have 
made—in less searching times he 
would certainly have made—a _ suc- 
cessful President. And it would. be 
foolish to ignore the fact that the party 
behind this very admirable man con- 
tained a great force of political ideal- 
ism, of lofty national and social pur- 
pose. What was it, primarily, which 
led so many of the best Americans— 
such, for: instance, as Dr. Lyman 
Abbott of New York and that greatly 
honored public teacher, the late Pro- 
fessor Josiah Royce of Harvard—men 
who, in a time like this, would not 
hesitate to break away from their 
party allegiance, to believe and declare 
that the right thing for the American 
public to do was to repudiate the 
Administration and pronounce in un- 


equivocal terms the doom of President 
Wilson? 

The answer is, I think, not difficult 
to give. Their decision and attitude 
were the outcome of a very earnest 
conviction that Mr. Wilson had caused 
the United States to miss the greatest 
of all opportunities, and that, after the 
failure to affirm the principle of The 
Hague and the sentiment of humanity 
in regard to the German violation of 
Belgium, the President had taken 
caution and expediency as his guides 
and in doing so had gone far to smother 
the highest feeling and resolve of the 
American people, confirming them in 
the complacency which allows them to 
pile up wealth and revel in luxury 
while Europe is enduring unimaginable 
agonies. 

Everyone who has been in America 
during the past two years has had 
occasion to learn how prevalent and 
profound is this feeling among people 
whom one is compelled to respect. It 
induces a fierce hostility to the Wilson 
Government, and at the same time 
maybe, a too generous estimate of the 
Republican candidate and the forces of 
which he was the representative. An 
interesting and informing piece of 
evidence upon this aspect of the 
general question may be found in a 
recent article by a public man of high 
standing—Mr. Henry L. Stimson, 
who was a member of the Roosevelt 
Administration. The reasons which 
decided him to vote for Mr. Hughes, 
he tells us, were related entirely to the 
new issues, which differ from the old 
in kind and in relative importance. He 
writes :— 


A period demanding intense nation- 
al efficiency is approaching, and we 
are unprepared for it. We are un- 
prepared for it, not only in the con- 
dition of our military and naval 
forces, but in our methods of civil 
government, in our methods of busi- 
ness and industrial organization, and 


| 
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more than anything else, in the ‘spirit 
(Mr. Stimson means the absence of 
the spirit) of trained duty and dis- 
ciplined patriotism with which we are 
approaching that period. 


This mood is far from strange to us 
in England. On the contrary, it has 
been induced in everyone of us at 
times by the spectacle of the disciplined 
social patriotism of the people with 
whom weareatgrips. But what seems 
strange to an English Liberal is that 
an intelligence like that of Mr. Stim- 
son’s should be able to persuade itself 
that the spirit of dominating American 
nationalism which, as he postulates, 
‘“‘must be the work of a great leader 
backed by a great party,’’ is to be 
found in Mr. Hughes and his backers, 
and is not to be found in Mr. Wilson 
and the Democratic party which the 
President has, by general consent, 
succeeded in re-shaping. One remem- 
bers that Mr. Roosevelt and the Pro- 
gressives of 1912 capitulated before 
the election to the Old Guard without 
conditions; that in Mr. Hughes’s 
reported speeches there is much in- 
sistence upon Americanism and Ameri- 
can interests, but little of social jus- 
tice and social idealism; that the 
victory of Mr. Hughes would have 
meant the return to office and to the 
command of patronage of the leaders 
of an outworn school, from whom, 
assuredly, it is vain to expect leader- 
ship towards that ‘‘intense national 
efficiency ’’ which to Mr. Stimson is the 
imperative need. 

Strange as may seem the faith re- 
posed in Mr. Hughes of those who 
four years ago looked to a totally 
different leader for salvation, we cannot 
deny the condition of social disease 
and defect which produces it. What 
have the supporters of Mr. Wilson 
to say inreply? One may venture the 


statement that, called upon a year 
ago to produce their case, they would 
have been decidedly at a loss; but since 
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1915 Mr. Wilson has recovered and 
advanced in a remarkable degree. 
Among the voices raised powerfully 
in his behalf were those of the veteran 
Dr. Charles W. Eliot, President- 
Emeritus of Harvard, a late convert 
from New England conservatism; the 
unemotional intellectuals of the New 
York Nation, and the vigorous con- 
troversialists of the New Republic. 
From any one of these we may without 
difficulty frame the case for President 
Wilson as it has built itself up away 
from party or personal prepossessions. 
What, then, is said for him as a 
national leader by those of his present 
advocates who were not predestined 
Democrats? Briefly, it is this: that 
when made President he was the 
nominee of a party which was divided 
between the machine (of which Tam- 
many is a section) and an unillumined 
provincialism, Its stock-in-trade. was 
a tradition of hostility to organized 
action, of laissez-faire in government, 
and the crudest amateur democracy. 
“It rested on the tragic solidarity of 
the South, the corrupt machines of the 
cities, and a helpless radicalism in 
other parts of the country.” Mr. 
Wilson at the outset had to make con- 
cessions to his party. But he yielded 
only so far as to turn the Democratic 
Congress into an instrument of con- 
structive legislation. 


Once he had unified his party, sub- 
dued Bryanism and the machine, 
he began to substitute purpose where 
there had been mere partisanship. 
He became the master of his party, 
and he used the mastery for ends, 
which are, on the whole, so undeniably 
good that Mr. Hughes has hardly 
dared to attack them.* 


It is true that Mr. Wilson has 
changed his mind upon many impor- 


*This posses is agen from an article by 
Walter age n the New Republic of 
October 14th; the passage that follows is from 
a a ok survey of Mr. Wilson’s 

y the editor of the same journal, in 
the issue of October 21st. 
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tant questions. The Federal Reserve 
Act, Rural Credits, the Federal Trade 
Commission, Preparedness, the Child 
Labor Act, the Tariff Board—these 
and other legislative measures and 
executive acts prove that he is also 
re-shaping his philosophy of govern- 
ment. ‘‘They are the landmarks of a 
man’s evolution from the impossibil- 
ism of a party tradition to a franker 
acceptance of the necessities of modern 
life.’ Can we reasonably complain 
because four years of experience in 
government has changed the President 
from an academic Whig into a con- 
structive Democrat? 

The foregoing examples are, or 
should be, interesting to English 
readers as evidence in support of Mr. 
Wilson’s claim that his Administration 
has not only been faithful to its own 
pledges, but has also carried into 
effect a great part of the Progressive 
program. But for us, necessarily, it is 
President Wilson’s interpretation of 
neutrality in the world-conflict, and 
the policy he has based upon it, that 
is of the greatest moment. In this 
connection we cannot, I think, do 
better than take note of the judgment 
of Mr. Herbert Croly, himself a re- 
luctant convert from Roosevelt Pro- 
gressivism to Wilsonian Democracy :— 


The President has taken a party 
whose foreign policy was made up of 
phrases and a mere wish to keep out 
of trouble, and after a period of in- 
firmity has definitely committed it to 
behavior with respect to the European 
war which is a wise expression of 
American national interest. He did 
not enforce American rights against 
the Allies, because the rights were 
ambiguous and because he would not 
place the United States in the position 
of aiding Germany in carrying the 
present conflict to a successful con- 
clusion. But he has kept American 
claims alive for adjudication by an 
international council after the war. 
He has taken a stronger line with 


Germany, not only because the sub-_ 


marine attack on commerce was 
dangerous to American life as well as 
injurious to American interest, but 
because it tended to do away with 
any stable system of maritime law. 


Finally, he has combined his benevo-: 


lent neutrality towards the better cause 
with ardent and intelligent support of 
the plan of international organization 
which has the best chance of substitut- 
ing security for insecurity as the basis 
of international relationships. 

The English public has been largely 
at sea in relation to Mr. Wilson, and 
we cannot be surprised that it should 
have been so. The position of the 
head of a neutral Power without a 
unified national consciousness is not 
easily intelligible to a_ belligerent 
people. Nor can it be said that the 
Press on either side of the Atlantic has 
done much to interpret adequately 
the policy of the American Govern- 
ment—although, it should be added, 
the restraint and friendliness of the 
leading English organs of opinion 
have been a marked feature of the 
last two years. But the general 
public has to a large extent formed its 
own judgment, or rather trusted its 
instinct. That section of American 
opinion which represents the upper 
class hostility to a Democratic Ad- 
ministration has been especially vocal 
among us, and, as a consequence, a 
great many people on this side had 
grown to believe that when the oppor- 
tunity arose the American people 
would cast out the Administration 
which, it was said, had so shamefully 
fallen short of the national thought 
and purpose. There has been notable 
slowness in the British public to form 
a correct estimate of Mr. Wilson’s 
enormous difficulties, and of the im- 
mense services which, while keeping 
the letter of neutrality, his Adminis- 
tration has rendered to the Allies. 
We may imagine how much less ad- 
vantageous their position today would 
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have been if Mr. Wilson and his 
Secretary of State had allowed full 
play to the powerful forces in the 
United States making for a more rigid 
interpretation of neutrality. At the 
beginning of the war Mr. Wilson 
urged the American public to aim at 
neutrality in thought and word as’ 
well as in act. But, as one of the 
writers already quoted has reminded 
us, he has not obeyed his own counsel. 
He has been consistently and cou- 
rageously benevolent to the Allies. 
Indeed he jeopardized his political 
future because he would not fall into 
the easy temptation of twisting the 
lion’s tail. 

Why, then, is it that so large a part 
of the British public has created an 
image of President Wilson which is 
that of a detached and unsympathetic 
neutral, so unsympathetic that his 
defeat last month would have been 
welcomed by the majority? Apart 
from the English ignorance of American 
conditions, and the consequent dif- 
ficulty of gaining a reasonably accurate 
understanding of neutral policy, we 
must take account of the two distinctly 
marked periods of Mr. Wilson’s di- 
plomacy. The foreign policy of Wash- 
ington has been firmer and more con- 
sistent since Mr. Lansing replaced 
Mr. Bryan in the State Department; 
but the President is still, in the popular 
mind, identified with the earlier period. 
And it is true that in one minor, 
though none the less impcrtant, matter 
the fault is to be ascribed to the 
President himself. He has, as the 
world has learned, a faculty of com- 
pressed and dignified speech which he 
employs with fine effect on great oc- 
easions. But, unfortunately, he tends 


on nearly all such occasions, to mar 
that effect by the introduction of some 
jarring statement or parenthesis. This 
is true, I think, of nearly all the 
speeches that have been quoted round 
the world during the war; although no 


one would have said it of so highly 
characteristic a Wilsonian utterance 
as the message to Congress on the 
repeal of the Panama tolls. It is 
impossible to estimate the calamitous 
results. of the unhappy phrase: ‘‘a 
nation may be too proud to fight,’’ 
which, on the morrow of the Lusitania 
tragedy, was dropped, without thought 
of the endless train of gunpowder, 
into a speech upon a subject not even 
remotely connected with the Euro- 
pean cataclysm. Similarly, in the ad- 
dress to the League to Enforce Peace, 
in Washington last May, Mr. Wilson 
prefaced his remarkable declaration 
as to the readiness of America to enter 
a league of nations with a sentence 
or two about her having no concern 
with the origins of the war. We 
know what happened. Politicians and 
journalists in the belligerent countries 
fastened on the unimportant sentences 
to the exclusion of a passage which 
may rank in history as one of the mas- 
ter-statements of international policy 
in the modern world. Newspapers 
simply refused to discuss the purport 
of the speech, and not until many 
months afterwards did the shapers of 
public opinion in the Allied countries 
begin to realize that the President of 
the United States had committed 
himself to a proposal which, if followed 
out, would revolutionize the relations 
of America to the Powers of the Old 
World. Not otherwise has it been 
with several references in later speeches 
to the character and causes of the war 
and to the willingness of the United 
States to take her share of risk and 
loss whenever she is satisfied that a 
conflict exists in which it would be 
worth while to join. Such expressions 
seem to imply a suggestion, naturally 
infuriating to the peoples who are 
pouring out life and wealth without 
limit, that Europe is destroying itself 
as the result of accident or caprice or 
in a fit of sheer devilry, and therefore 
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that the great United States can have 
nothing to say until the Old World 
shows signs of returning sanity. As 
a matter of simple fact, Mr. Wilson’s 
verbal slips, which the Press of the 
world agrees to magnify inordinately, 
are due to his practice of extempore 
speech. He has not even yet learned 
the precaution, second nature to Eng- 
lish statesmen, of providing himself 
and the Press with a precise version 
of what he has to say upon occasions 
when the world is waiting to analyze 
his words. 

There is one question that has 
constantly suggested itself to the 
English observer during the electoral 
campaign just ended. It is this: 
Does it matter much either way 
whether a Democratic or Republican 
Administration is in power at Wash- 
ington; and had English people, es- 
pecially those who care deeply about 
democratic freedom, any reason to 
wish for the victory of President Wil- 
son rather than for that of Mr. Hughes? 
I believe it does matter to us, and that 
we have reason for thankfulness in the 
re-election of the President for a 
second term of four years. 

American party concerns are full of 
confusion for English people, and as a 
rule they fail altogether to grasp the 
differences between Republican and 
Democrat. It is true, no doubt, that 
the character of a political party can 
change in America within a generation 
more completely than it can with us. 
But, roughly, it would be right to say 
that today the Republicans—certainly 
the groups which wield the power iu 
the party—are the conservative force 
in the Republic. They stand for the 
older view of government and capital 
and privilege; they are in complete 
alliance with the great industrial and 
financial corporations—that is, with 
the money-power in politics; their 
conception of foreign affairs and of the 
place of the United States in the world 





is Imperialism. Notwithstanding that, 
under the pressure of these days, the 
older party has drawn back a large 
part of the insurgents who broke away 
with Mr. Roosevelt in 1912, it remains 
in its direction unaffected by demo- 
cratic ideas. Jts prominent leaders 
are, almost without exception, men of 
the last generation. It is, I submit, 
entirely fair to say that with a Re- 
publican Administration in power, 
there would be in control: of affairs 
in America a party less responsive to 
the essential ideas of political and 
social reconstruction which we wish 
to see enthroned in England and 
France. To take one obvious illus- 
tration: The peoples do not yet know, 
and have little means of judging, how 
far the resolutions of the Paris Eco- 
nomic Conference are to be taken as 
representing the basis upon which it 
will be sought to establish interna- 
tional trade after the war. In America 
there is a widespread fear that they 
portend an indefinite trade war after 
the peace, in which competing neutrals 
would be as much involved as the 
present belligerents, and the emphasis 
laid, in his later speeches, by the 
Republican candidate upon the tariff 
issue, was plainly an indication of a 
strong hostile tendency. Suppose that 
the electorate in general had allowed 
itself to be convinced, by the powerful 


‘groups whose interest it was to spread 


the belief, that the Paris Resolutions 
were aimed hardly less at America 
than at Germany, we cannot be in 
doubt as to the result. Mr. Hughes 
would have been elected, all other 
considerations being swamped by the 
argument that the state of the world 
after the peace would be such that 
America must protect herself to the 
utmost, and, therefore, that the con- 
trol of affairs must be entrusted to the 
party which believes in the tariff as an 
instrument of policy, and not to those 
who have no such belief. On the 
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whole, most instructed English people 
would admit that, in view of the 
darkness which at present envelops 
the economic future of the world, and 
the extremely tentative character of 
all the proposals which have been 
discussed between the Allies, there is a 
manifest advantage in America’s pre- 
serving continuity in the control of 
her State Department. It is cer- 
tainly not unfair to assume that a 
Republican Administration would be a 
good deal more inclined to the adop- 
tion of an aggressive tariff policy if the 
American commercial world were to 
become seriously alarmed by the talk 
of an indefinite continuance, after the 
peace, of war in the markets. In a 
word, the victory of Mr. Wilson 
should serve to strengthen, in more 
ways than one, the hands of those, 
alike in England and France, whose 
profoundest conviction is that, at all 
costs, the war of the nations must be 
made to end with the proclamation of 
peace on land and sea. 

This brings me to the main and 
governing reason why the British 
people and Empire may rightly re- 
joice in the re-election of Mr. Wilson. 
There are probably very few among 
his admirers and well-wishers on this 
side who do not, as they review the 
terrible story of the past twenty-eight 
months, find themselves passionately 
lamenting that the President of the 
United States did not, on this oc- 
casion and on that, rise above legality 
and the question of treaty obligation 
and, from his place as head of the 
neutral Powers, speak in the name of 
humanity and the moral law. But we 
understand, in part at least, why he 
could not, and we accept the abundant 
evidence provided by his acts and 
words during the past year, that, 
after a spell of pardonable bewilder- 
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ment and helplessness, he now has a 
grip of the international situation, 
which is all the firmer because of the 
renewal of his power at Washington. 
Alike in his speeches and in his execu- 
tive acts, he refuses to be bound mere- 
ly by those American ‘‘interests”’ 
which have formed the theme of so 
much electioneering argument and 
declamation. His outlook is larger, 
and his ideal infinitely more inspiring. 
The vision he has seen, and had the 
courage to proclaim, is of a United 
States no longer isolated from the 
family of nations, but carrying her 
share of the burden of Western civiliza- 
tion and, as part of that burden, facing 
the risk of sacrifice. The realization 
of President Wilson’s scheme may be 
remote, but in the meantime the ideal 
cannot but influence and color the 
policy of the immediate future. It 
was not from a spokesman of the Allies 
that the world heard the enunciation 
of the truth that the facts of the 
modern world have made an end of 
neutrals; it was from the President 
himself. There are some who assume 
that the almost exact balance of par- 
ties in the new House of Representa- 
tives must impose a hesitant and 
compromising policy upon the Govern- 
ment at Washington. Its effect will 
be of a precisely opposite kind—to 
encourage the President in the direc- 
tion of an international policy that 
shall be all the stronger and more 
decisive, because, by the nature of 
things, it must be national. And, in 
point of fact, the world noted with 
keen interest and appreciation the 
fact that Mr. Wilson’s first act after 
the assurances of his re-election 
were given and accepted, was a 
step in protest against the carrying 
of Belgian men and women into 


servitude. 
S. K. Ratcliffe. 
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THE MEANS OF GRACE. 


On a Sunday evening in summer, 
while the empty London streets were 
echoing to the dreary sound of the 
bells, I turned into a church. It was 
an important church. The form of 
religion practised in it was that pre- 
scribed, protected and endowed by 
the law of this realm. It was nearly 
filed by a congregation of people 
the majority of whom were obviously 
in comfortable circumstances—people, 
that is to say, who at any rate are not 
preoccupied with anxieties’ as to the 
maintenance of their material life. 
There was a fair sprinkling of officers 
and men in uniform. The majority of 
the congregation as they came in knelt 
down for a moment, and went through 
a form of covering their eyes while 
they were really arranging their vari- 
ous properties and adjusting the kneel- 
ing-mat; and then sat back and looked 
about them with an expression of 
mingled boredom and self-conscious- 
ness. Here and there one distinguished 
faces that indicated a certain degree 
of raptness and concentration; they 
were exceptions. 

The service began with that mag- 
nificent and eternally true assertion 
of Ezekiel: that when the man who 
has been doing what he knows to be 
false and wrong turns away from it to 
what he knows to be lawful and right 
he shall save his soul alive. It went on 
through the brief and beautiful modu- 
lations of the liturgy, from exhortation, 
confession, repentance, absolution, to 
praise, narrative and prayer, with all 
the swing, and all the obvious inatten- 
tion to the details of its composition, 
of an incantation. Obviously it was so 
familiar to most of the congregation 
as to be nothing but a kind of pious 
noise; the words seemed to have lost 
all meaning for them, and no effort of 
concentration, even if any had been 


made (of which there was very little 
sign), would have dissipated the fog 
of familiarity with which it was en- 
veloped. The pews were full of leaflets 
and reading matter of various kinds, 
chiefly relating to special efforts to be 
made on account of the war. There 
were crusades, missions and guilds of 
apparently a high degree of activity, 
and all stimulated by an immense ex- 
penditure of paper and printers’ ink. 
When one looked into them to be sure, 
they all seemed very much the same 
thing. The crusades were not appar- 
ently directed against anything in 
particular, the missions were not being 
sent outside the parish hall, the guilds 
represented a high organization of 
people whose energies appeared to be 
largely expended on and absorbed by 
the organization itself. And the gen- 
eral object of them in this time of war 
was not primarily to defeat the Ger- 
mans—which would at any rate have 
been a highly practical form of prayer 


‘—but chiefly that a spiritual awakening 


or revival should go through England. 
Spiritual awakenings are always de- 
sirable things, but people who pray 
for thém should be certain just what 
it is that they mean by a spiritual 
awakening. Some would look upon it 
as an increased sensitiveness to beauty 
in every form, and a consequent re- 
vival and honor of the fine arts in our 
midst, and a fastidiousness with re- 
gard to justice, kindness and honesty; 
others, apparently, regard it as an 
increase in the number of guilds and 
crusades, churches and prayerhouses, 
all presumably to be dedicated to 
continued and ever-increasing prayer 
for spiritual awakening—a process 
rather like that of a cat chasing its 
own tail. But the preacher in this 
church was an eminent man, held in 
high esteem for his sincerity and un- 
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selfish devotion to his work; and it 
was from his sermon that one looked 
to hear something about the secret 
of this spiritual awakening. 


Il. 


When the preacher stood in the 
pulpit and faced the congregation the 
whole atmosphere changed. The 
dream of boredom, or, at best, the 
attitude of perfunctory attention as to 
a duty that had to be performed which 
had accompanied the service, gave 
place. to interest and expectation, 
such as the reputation of the preacher 
deserved. There was no doubt that 
the whole congregation was prepared 
to listen to every word he said—pre- 
pared sympathetically, certain that 
they would be moved or edified or 
pleased. It was a wonderful opportu- 
nity there, in the dying light of the Lon- 
don summer evening, with some fifteen 
hundred people, each of them a center 
radiating influence throughout the 
large environment, ready and willing 
to be spoken to and to think about 
matters of the highest and most telling 


importance. It was obvious, too, that’ 


the preacher realized his privilege and 
his responsibility; and from the first 
word to the last it was clear that he put 
his whole soul into the effort to make 
the very best use of his great opportu- 
nity. Therefore, from beginning to end 
he held the attention of his hearers. 
His discourse, while informed with 
a natural eloquence which was part 
of his equipment for his office, was 
otherwise quite simple, and made no 
demands upon the intellectual powers 
of his hearers. It had nothing in com- 
mon with the grand manner of preach- 
ing, in which the hearer is enveloped 
in a gale of eloquence and borne along 
on wings of inspired imagination to 
heights of intellectual vision which 
would be impossible of attainment 


by his own unaided mind; it had 
no particular form, and there was 
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no new thought in it. It was an 
appeal, perfectly straight, simple, 
and sincere as from one man _ to 
another, a personal appeal that the 
congregation should do what the 
preacher most fervently wished them 
to do, for their own good. It might 
have been. preached at a Salvation 
Army gathering at a street corner. 
This prosperous, solid, responsible and 
intelligent gathering of English people 
were urged to come to Jesus. That 
was the gist of the whole discourse. 
We were to ‘‘get Jesus in our hearts.” 
Like everyone else in the congregation 
I was aware of the spell of natural 
eloquence and sympathy. I had that 
feeling that there might be something 
in it hitherto hidden from me, which 
the preacher longs to awake in his 
audience and so seldom does awake. 
I waited with spellbound interest 
for information as to how this act was 
to be performed. 

_It was quite simple, the preacher 
said; all that was necessary was that 
one should be willing. Now, as it was 
quite obvious that practically everyone 
in his audience was perfectly willing, 
if only he would tell them how it was 
to be done, the moment was acutely 
interesting. But after saying that it 
was quite simple to come to Jesus and 
to get Him in our hearts, the preacher 
gave no further assistance as to how 
it was to be done. What he said in 
effect was, ‘‘I have done it, and I 
have found it of such inestimable and 
priceless benefit that I want you to do 
it. I can guarantee that nothing but 
good will come of it, and that you will 
experience a happiness such as you 
have never found before.’’ This would 
be good enough for most people; it 
was obviously good enough for the 
congregation, if only they could be 
informed as to how it was to be done. 
But again he slid away, and told them 
it would cost them a great deal, but 
that it was well worth it. How or why 
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it was to cost them a great deal he did 
not explain; it was clear that whatever 
it had cost him had been very little 
in proportion to the benefits received; 
nor, indeed, would any cost ke consid- 
ered excessive by the most hard-head- 
ed business man in the audience for 
such happiness and joy as he guar- 
anteed to those who would perform 
this operation of submission to Jesus. 
But it was by no means clear what 
he meant by Jesus. Sometimes He 
seemed to be an abstraction; sometimes 
a human and delightful Friend who 
would do all sorts of nice things for 
you if only you loved Him; sometimes 
a powerful magician to whom nothing 
was impossible, and with whom it was 
no more than common sense to be on 
good terms; sometimes a kind of pow- 
erful majority which one ought to join, 
because in some future day the minor- 
ity were going to have a very bad 
time; and sometimes a despised minor- 
ity, which one ought to join to pro- 
tect it from the undiscerning and mis- 
taken majority. But, whatever it was, 
we were to come to Jesus; and the way 
lay through the Church; lay, among 
other avenues, through the portals of 
this very building in which the shad- 
ows were gathering and the eloquent 
voice resounded. We were to come to 
the sacraments; the Eucharist—a pure- 
ly commemorative rite—was boldly 
stated to have supernatural powers in 
bringing about the state of affairs 
‘which the preacher desired for us; of 
course we had to come to church for 
that. We were also bidden to come to 
church continually for prayer; and we 
were roundly told that unless our re- 
ligion included a good deal of this 
going to church and praying it was not 
worth very much. This was reasonable 
enough, because the praying was at 
any rate a purely unselfish act; it 
represented a concentration of desires 
for the benefit of other people. A 
little while after, however, we were told 


that we couid not pray unless we had 
Jesus in our hearts; and a little later 
that we could not get Jesus in our 
hearts without hard praying. And 
this was discouraging to such hearers 
ae were honestly trying to find out what 
they had to do in order, at any rate, 
to test for themselves the bona fides of 
this great invitation. 

Then came a new condition; we 
were to Believe—just Believe. What 
we were to believe the preacher did 
not even take the trouble to say, but 
he spoke about it as though it were just 
as easy as swallowing a pill. He did 
not say that we were to be intellectu- 
ally satisfied, with the best faculties 
of intelligence which we possessed. 
We were rather invited to do something 
like opening our mouths and shutting 
our eyes, in order that we might re- 
ceive a great surprise. That was all; 
and I cannot do justice to the moving 
sincerity with which the appeal was 
uttered. The preacher was speaking 
of things which, at any rate in the 
frame of mind to which he was then 
worked up, were living realities to him. 
His sincerity was obvious; he was much 
moved. The pathos of his voice some- 
times brought the tears to his own eyes, 
and to the eyes of others at all sensitive 
to the electric currents of sympathy 
that fly about in such an environment. 
The effect upon me personally was that 
I would have done it all, then and 
there, if only to please him. [ felt 
that it was impossible to resist such 
a beautiful and sincere appeal, if only 
I had known how to respond to it. 
That I should do good and not evil was 
obviously not the key; I knew that 
already, and try as consistently as I 


-can to perform it; but certainly I have 


never derived, and never expect to 
derive, the condition of joy and beat- 
itude described by the preacher as a 
result of an attempt to do what I be- 
lieve to be right instead of what I 
believe to be wrong. I would, as I say, 
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certainly have come to Jesus and got 
Him in my heart just because that elo- 
quent preacher with the beautiful 
character urged me so warmly to do 
it, if only he had told me how. But he 
did not tell me; and I and the rest of 
the congregation went out into the 
Zeppelin darkness without any definite 
idea except that we had listened to 
@ moving appeal, and that we should 
like to do something to please the good 
man who had made it. And the mag- 
netism died out, and the effect of the 
eloquence faded away, without the 
congregation having got Jesus into its 
collective heart. If by that phrase 
was meant a hovering presence or 
preoccupation with some personality, 
or haunting by some idea embodied in 
a human form, it was obvious that 
some of them had Mr. Lloyd George, 
or Mr. Asquith, or General Joffre, 
or the Kaiser, or some beloved or hated 
man or woman in their hearts; but not, 
I am convinced, the strange feminine 
abstraction which was presented to us 
under the name of Jesus. 

On a later day I was in the company 
of the gifted preacher, and I asked him 
again about the matter; but he could 
tell me nothing. It even seemed that 
when he came to see me he wanted 
to take a dip into my worldly attitude 
towards things; he was off duty, so 
to speak; one felt it a little unfair to 
talk shop to him. He was too human to 
be able to explain with his head what 
came from his heart; and the religion 
which he preached, which seemed to 
have some bane in it for the sorrows 
of drunkards and prostitutes, the 
lonely and neurotic, the immediately 
bereaved, the moderately poor, or any 
who were staggering under some im- 
mediate blow of fate or circumstance, 
seemed to have nothing in it for those 
whose burdens are just the ordinary 
burdens of life as it is felt by anyone 
accustomed to honest thought and 
imagination, and whose problems and 


puzzles are nothing more sensational 
than the ordinary problem and puzzle 
of human life and destiny. 


II. 


The Church of England is about to 
undertake a mission or crusade for 
the revival of religious belief in this 
country. From its own point of view, 
one would think it was about time; 
but to do the leaders of this movement 
justice, they do not seem to be ani- 
mated by any panic as regards the 
Church itself, or anxiety to keep it 
going; their desire is for the good of 
the country. This campaign, like the 
great offensive of the Allies, has been 
preparing for some time; it is now about 
to be launched, and a simultaneous 
advance to be made on all fronts. 
Who the Joffre of the movement may 
be I do not know; it is to be hoped that 
there is one, for the Church of England 
has never shown itself so coherent a 
body, or so amenable to the directions 
of its spiritual Commander-in-Chief 
and general staff, that a large, con- 
certed movement of this kind has 
much chance of success unless it is led 
and directed by a master brain. 

The moment is curiously chosen 
from one point of view. The war, al- 
though slowly, is drawing to an end; 
the emotional aspect of it, when in 
the first heavy strokes of death and 
loss people were shocked out of their 
habitual selves, is over. We have got 
accustomed to death and loss, to sor- 
row and bereavement; what remain 
are the hard facts, the economic prob- 
lems, the repairing of the ravages, and 
the setting of our human house in 
order so as to prevent, if possible, the 
recurrence of such a cataclysm. Dur- 
ing what may be called the emotional 
crisis the Chureh did nothing, and 
failed to take advantage of it in any 
way. It published a few badly-written 
collects, and manufactured a kind of 
war prayer-wheel and set it spinning in 

















all the churches of the kingdom. In- 
dividually the young clergy showed 
themselves to be just as finely inspired 
as any other class with ideas of patri- 
otism and duty; and the work that they 
have done and are doing at the Front 
is of a kind that, we may be sure, has 
been of great use in cementing those 
bonds of fellowship in which we fight; 
a work such as everyone can wish 
well and be grateful for. 

But the greatest test is coming; the 
test which is to prove every institution 
in the country, whether it justifies its 
existence, whether it is of use or of no 
use. If the Church fails now, then, 
indeed, her day is done. Life is going 
to be very strenuous and inspiring in 
the next decade, and if the national 
Chureh does not identify itself with 
the realities and facts of national life 
—spiritual realities and facts as well 
as temporal—the wave of life will pass 
on and leave it stranded among the 
memories of the past. It has long 
ceased to hold a monopoly of that for 
which the word religion stands. Patri- 
otism is a religion in itself; and an 
awakened patriotism may either be a 
great ally of or a formidable rival to a 
religion of mere introspection or as- 
piration. It is the most formidable 
rival to which a religion that consists 
in a merely enervating absorption in 
ritual and routine performances can be 
exposed. 

It is hard for people who are living 
in the midst of a great, organization, 
seeing its wheels spinning all round 
them, and absorbed in its activities, to 
realize of what utter unimportance that 
organization may be to the mass of 
people who are living close round it. 
It is not enough, certainly, for such 
ideals as doubtless inspire the pro- 
moters of this revival, that a Church 
should be merely active within its own 
borders, a kind of enclosed hive, how- 
ever loudly humming. No Church 


can live—even though it continue to 
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exist on emoluments and endowments 
—which regards withdrawal from what 
it calls the world as the first essential. 
There are not enough people who want 
to withdraw; and they are mostly of 
the kind whose presence or withdrawal 
does not greatly affect the world. The 
world has shown that it will not go 
to drink the waters of spiritual life at 
a kind of proprietary spa, for admission 
to which a charge is made. The 
Church must go out into the world 
with its waters and distribute them 
there. If the Church wishes to gain the 
respect and attention of the people 
whose attention it, very properly, 
most covets—the unbelievers—it must 
begin at its own doors. Every parish 
ehureh is an endowed nucleus which 
can and ought to be a center of in- 
fluence upon the life of its own im- 
mediate neighborhood. But what 
effect on the life of its own environ- 
ment has, for example, the ordinary 
parish church in London? Surely very 
little, almost none at all. Of course, 
where there are very poor people and 
any kind of charitable life in the con- 
gregation, they are to a certain extent 
looked after; but that is not enough 
for the Church. It ought not even to 
be left to the Church to look after the 
poor; and at any moment that work 
might be taken out of its hands and 
done far more efficiently. If the parish 
church does not, with all its opportu- 
nities for organization of expenditure of 
energy, of time and money, set its 
mark on its own parish, it must surely 
be condemned as a failure. And if this 
coming activity is simply going to con- 
sist in a kind of general post of all the 
people who are already interested and 
working, all the workers of St. Styg- 
yan’s-by-the-Wall meeting the workers 
of St. Stupor’s-in-the-West at mass 
meetings in the Albert Hall, then also 
it will be a failure. The excitement and 
inspiration of a great national move- 
ment are no doubt very great, but the 
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true patriotism, the true benefit, con- 
sists in individual men and women, 
societies and organizations, making 
their influence felt in their own im- 
mediate environment. 


IV. 


It is often difficult to know to what 
extent the clergy regard themselves as 
being responsible for their parishes. 
I have lived in six parishes in London, 
but no representative of any one of 
them has ever called at my house to 
see whether I or any member of my 
household took any interest in, or 
could be in any way benefited by, or- 
ganizations of the parish—except once, 
when I was asked for a subscription. 
I know of a nursing home in London, 
where there must be at least a dozen 
maid-servants and a couple of dozen 
nurses—just the very people, one 
would think, that might possibly have 
need of a little help or advice, or who 
might conceivably be helped by not 
being left entirely to themselves. In 
some fifteen years, I believe, no rep- 
resentative of a parish heavily staffed 
with curates has ever called at that 
house—except once or twice, to ask for 
a subscription. There isa parish chureh 
in the heart of London which is re- 
nowned for its activity, and for the 
gifts and character of its incumbent, 
and for the earnestness and ability of 
its staff. It is one of the best examples 
of the modern Evangelical High Church 
movement, full of bustle and activity, 
with something going on all day and 
half the night, and where no shade of 
religious taste is left uncatered for; 
where at one hour they beat the big 
drum and say Come to Jesus, and at 
another present the Liturgy in its barest 
and purest form, and at another cele- 
brate the sacraments with every cir- 
cumstance of mystical symbolism. But 
within a stone’s throw of that church 
are streets of shops where what I 
suppose is the nastiest trade in the 
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world is openly carried on—the trade 
in obscene books and a!l the gruesome 
accompaniments of a furtive and de- 
graded sexualism. There is no legis- 
lation required to suppress these places, 
each one of which is a center of infec- 
tion and active mischief; the law is 
already there, and needs only one 
thing to put it in motion. And what 
is that one thing? Influence, public 
opinion, the sense that such places are 
a nuisance to a neighborhood, as an 
open cesspool would be. The church 
has been there a very long time, long 
before the shops were there; but they 
flourish in its shadow, and openly 
market their feeble and _ frivolous 
obscenities, while a sombre and earnest 
work of art like Mr. Caradoc Evans’s 
“‘My People” is banned and sup- 
pressed and the author persecuted. 

It seems very clear to me that some- 
thing should radiate from this parish 
center which should quickly make the 
existence of such places in its immedi- 
ate neighborhood impossible. In the 
Church the people daily thank God 
for it as the means of grace; but it is 
not enough to be a means of grace if 
you allow means of disgrace to flourish 
in greater force beside you. You may 
plant a rose in a bed of nettles, but you 
have not made a rose garden; and no 
amount of correspondence with other 
rose gardeners will make your rose 
flourish until you have dealt with the 
nettles. The young generation that 
has undergone and is undergoing so 
tremendous a matriculation in : the 
university of life will judge the Church, 
as they will judge everything else. 
If the Church shows itself in sym- 
pathy with them and their ideal and 
needs, then they will believe in it, 
identify themselves with it, work with 
it, and follow its guidance; if not, 
they will leave it, and, discarding its 
paraphernalia of time-absorbing and 
money-spending activities, find God 
for themselves. 

Filson Young. 
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DEMI-ROYAL. 


By AsuTon Hinuers, AutHor or “As It HAPPENED.” 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


PERIL. 


So flew those wonderful months of 
First Peace. London swarmed with 
crowned heads and Serenities. End- 
less was the round of feasting, banquet- 
ing and junketing, routs and expense. 
My Lord Mayor, a personage whose 
status it seems impossible for a for- 
eigner to realize, was in all his glory, 
and each City Company vied with its 
fellow. Society, not to be outshone by 
Trade, behaved as though every man 
had come into a fortune upon terms of 
spending it within the year. Lord! how 
the guineas flew! 

Of all these pomps the garden party 
at Chiswick Mall, given by the Duch- 
ess of Devonshire to the Allied Sov- 
ereigns, was by common consent the 
culminating vanity of all. 

’Twas on the third of October, and 
was favored by the weather; the after- 
noon was dry and warm, the autumn 
foliage gorgeous. 

Georgy was wild to see the makers 
of history; Bob procured us cards, and 
with some misgivings on the parts of 
Mr. and Mrs. Ellwood, I took the 
young creature off in my cabriolet un- 
obtrusively attired and suitably veiled. 

““*Love not the world,’ my dear,’ 
whispered Mrs. Ellwood, tying the big 
bow of Georgy’s outer pair of bonnet- 
strings. \ 

“It doesn’t say ‘See not the world,’ 
dear: and ’tis possible that the more I 
see the less I shall covet,’ replied the 


girl. 


’Twas a prodigious concourse. All 


Europe seemed there enjoying itself. 
I saw the wizened face of Marshal 
Bliicher, ‘‘Old Forwards” they had 
come to call him. He, alone of the 
Prussian Commanders, had won honor 


in the Jéna débdcle. 
Livine Aas, Vou. V,No. 218 


Platoff, the Hetmann of the Don 
Cossacks, strolled past us, a semi- 
barbarian enormously mustached. 

There too, for a moment in the 
throng, did I recognize the keen fea- 
tures of Count Metternich, who, we 
heard, was to set off to the Congress 
at Vienna on the morrow in company 
with Lord Castlereagh upon whose arm 
he was leaning. An immensely tall 
youth was pointed out to us by Daw- 
nay as the second son of the King of 
Prussia. ‘‘Nothing in him, Doodles, 
the creature is as empty as a drum. 
He will never cut a figure.” 

Yet next year the youngster fought 
well in the Campaign in Flanders.* 

Being in mufti I had thought to pass 
in a crowd, but had forgot my unfor- 
tunate height, and was singled out by 
Lord Wellington for the honor of a 
couple of fingers and a curt word of 
recognition which thrilled Georgy with 
pride, nor could the apparition of the 
Emperor of All the Russias efface the 
memory of that ecstatic moment when 
she stood within arm’s length of the 


wonderful little man who had been one 


teo many for the French Marshals. 

Of course the Prince Regent was 
there, cleverly made up, but already 
too corpulent, and wearing the high 
white linen collars made necessary by 
his malady. 

The moving throng, its helmets, 
tehakos, gold-lace and orders, spurs 
and sabres; the gorgeous foreign uni- 
forms and bejeweled aigrettes, rav- 
ished the eyes of my young companion. 

Not so the women, whose feathers, 
turbans, narrow skirts, bold ogling 
glances and loud voices, repelled her, 
as did their complexions; ’twas the 
first time she had detected paint. 
Their importunate scents affected her; 


*And lived to be proclaimed Emperor of 
Geweey at the Palace of Versailles in 1871.— 
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I felt her little hand press the inside 
of my arm, and knew by the poise of 
her head that she was disgusted at 
something. Later she told me. 

Only in sidewalks among the shrub- 
beries was there room to circulate: 
rustic seats and summer-houses ac- 
commodated genteel acquaintances; 
the man talking, the woman simper- 
ing behind her fan. Or it might be 
a couple of diplomatists in converse. 
Servants in the Devonshire liveries 
flitted swiftly with salvers. Privacy 
was impossible, but at least in these 
shady back-waters one could hear one- 
self speak, and find room to step out. 

In the main avenues movement 
was difficult and slow, for the grounds 
were thronged to a degree: everyone 
desiring not only to see, but to be 
seen. To have been present conferred 
a cachet; ’twas notoriously the grand- 
est function of the greatest season for 
a generation. 

At one point where the crush was 
worst, we were driven upon one an- 
other like penned sheep by the silent, 
irresistible approach ofa huge elephant. 
’T was one of our hostess’s surprises, 
the vast animal, hired for the occasion 
from the neighboring Surrey Gardens, 
led by his groom, made his way through 
the grounds with marvelous address 
for such bulk, affably coiling and un- 
coiling his bristly trunk, and flapping 
dry, leathery ears. 

Men cursed _ i jovially, women 
shrieked; the crowd was like the 
pressure beneath a hustings at the 
declaration of the poll. 

Georgy, who had never seen an 
elephant, arose on tiptoe for a view, 
but, thrust upon by someone equally 
curious, overbalanced, and stepped back 
upon the foot of a lady behind her, 
and, turning to apologize, found ’twas 
Mrs. Fitzherbert. 

Recognition was mutual and wel- 
come: the gracious lady deigned to 
include myself, and presenting us to 





her companion, Baroness Silchester, 
suggested that we should escape from 
the crush to one of the many little 
arbors in which tea and ices were 
being served. 

The Baroness, a woman of forty, 
florid, good-natured, and noticeable 
for her jolly laugh and embonpoint, 
took possession of me. I discovered 
her to be one of the fashionables of 
whose existence I had never heard, 
who knew more of my doings than 


I did. 


Plunging into matters military, the 
lady dragged me through the late 
campaign, under the assumption that 
I had taken a conspicuous part in 
each engagement. In vain I assured 
her of the contrary: my disclaimers 
were set down to my well-known 
modesty. : 

“Ah, Colonel Fanshawe, we know 
ye! My young beau-frére is in the 
Royals, and your doings have been 
the talk of the Town, sir! And, tell 
me, for I am dying to know, who is 
this lovely débutante for whom the 
Fitzherbert has thrown me _ over? 
I am not one bit surprised, there’s 
not a spark of jealousy in me, Colonel! 
’T’s not a case of love at first sight, 
for they have met before,—so much 
I have overheard. Please keep chat- 
ting to cover my curiosity; I am bent 
upon watching and listening. A wom- 
an has as much right to be curious 
as one of your sex has to be brave. 
Who can she be? Let me guess... . 
The shape of the face recalls... 
No. I am done. There is not such 
another complexion and figure in 
Society, and yet, though she reminds 
me...I can’t for the life of me 
recollect where I have seen her. She 
is out of course. But, when?— 
This season?” 

The Baroness, who had found her- 
self paired-off with a poor conversa- 
tionalist, was fain to keep up the 
rattle she desired. Meanwhile the 
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others were enjoying themselves. I 
knew each inflection of my child’s 
voice, both its happy tones and its 
notes of repulsion and embarrassment: 
all was well with her in that arbor. 

Suddenly the doorway darkened, 
“Haw, this will do,” cried a harsh 
imperious voice, and into the little 
place strutted a bulky person in the 
height of the fashion, talking over his 
shoulder as he moved, ‘“‘Ye don’t say 
so! Very bad taste on the part of 
the woman, I’m sure. Wales will be 
demnably annoyed if he sees _ her. 
Here, waiter, bring a couple of Mara- 
schinos! . . . Hillo! She is in here! 
Begad, madam, I did not know of 
your presence. Your pardon is 
begged.”’ 

Mrs. Fitzherbert had arisen very 
stately and was facing the intruder 
with her habitual smile. We were 
all upon our feet, for the man was 
His Royal Highness the Duke of 
Cumberland. 

I had seen him at Boodles, and 
knew him again. The ablest and 
handsomest of the King’s sons, he 
possessed a fine person and well-cut 
features, but these were overcast by 
an impression of evil. Courage can- 
not be denied him. His remarks had 
almost certainly applied to the gra- 
cious lady before him, upon whose 
privacy he had intruded (I suspected 
with intention). Yet, whilst apologiz- 
ing, he treated the four of us to an 
insolent regard before retiring. 

“Haw!” said H.R.H., and, having 
finished his scrutiny, withdrew with a 
bow. I caught a glimpse of his com- 
panion, the recipient of the confidence 
which we had been compelled to hear, 
and beheld the pink, simpering coun- 


tenance of the Duke of Clarence, i 


commonly known about Town as ‘“‘Silly 
Billy.” Beyond him in the back- 
ground hovered a brace of military 
men, equerries, I surmised, and felt 
sure of the accuracy of my guess, 


when, having at her own request 
escorted Mrs. Fitzherbert to her 
carriage,and found my own for Georgy 
and myself, I discovered the taller of 
the two men at my elbow. 

This called for inquiry. I looked 
in upon Dawnay at St. James’s after 
dinner. 

‘“‘Was it yourself he was keeping an 
eye upon, or Miss Gee? Ho, his 
equerry followed ye in a coach, and 
you spotted him through the stern- 
window of your cab? Well done, D.! 
Now which of Cumberland’s tame 
devils might it be? Not a lanky 
lancer by any chance? That was 
Major Semmes, my son; the best 
gentleman rider in the service, until 

. well. ..as long as he could 
get anyone to back his mounts. 

“So that rook followed you from 
Chiswick Mall to Bishopsgate Street? 
Then, all I can say is that he acted 
by order, and that it wasn’t yourself 
that he was interested in. He had 
no need to go farther than Boodles 
for your address in Town, and as for 
the country, most people have heard 
of Winteringhame.”’ 

My friend fell silent for a minute, 
and. then resumed, 

“T have not answered your first 
question as to the duke’s grudge against 
the Fitzherbert. ’Tis an old story; 
she is a noble woman; he is a malicious 
beast. She had for many years, and 
may have again, a strong pull for good 
over the Prince of Wales. He hates 
his brother, and Wales hates him. 
Cumberland would like to see. my 
master more unpopular than he is 
already, and is intriguing to make 
him impossible as Regent. The man 
has made interest with the Jews to 
press his brother for money. 

“T know he has set women on him 
with their claims. 

“Ye see, Doodles, the man loves 
power; he likes to feel himself effec- 
tive; doin’ somethin’; if it is only 
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mischief. He can’t cut a figure in 
politics, he has tried. They won’t 
have him in any ministry, or give him 
a look-in at the Horse Guards. York 
may not be everybody’s money, but 
Cumberland is nobody’s. 

“So he lays himself out to be the 
universai marplot. If a wife stands 
well with her husband; or an elder 
son with his father; or a man with 
his mistress; Ernest Augustus will sit 
up all night to scheme how to come 
between ’em. 

“Tis his theory of Statecraft. He 
regards himself as in the running for 
the Throne. Of course the Princess 
Charlotte blocks the way; but Wales 
is everlastingly throwin’ doubts on 
her paternity; and if Cumberland 
could only put his hand upon the 
marriage lines of Wales and the Fitz- 
herbert, not only would the princess 
be out of the road as a bastard, but 
Wales himself, as the husband of a 
Catholic, must stand aside. 

“York, Clarence and Kent remain; 
a formidable line of fences, ye will say; 
and strewth, the fellow must be mad 
as his poor old father to think of 
ridin’ ’em. But he does. None of 
the three has legitimate issue. York’s 
life is bad, he’ll not make old bones; 
Clarence is an oaf; Kent is unmarried, 
in disgrace, deep in debt and forced to 
live abroad, where Cumberland keeps 
him, having bought up some of his 
creditors’ claims to give himself status. 

“Ye need not raise your eyebrows, 
Doodles, he won’t stick at tricks such 
as that to get what he wants. ’Tis 
not four years since the Sellis affair. 
The Duke’s confidential body-servant 
was murdered in the next room to the 
one his master was sittin’ in. Ye were 
in Spain at the time, and cannot 
conceive the storm the affair aroused. 
The secret inquiry, the coaching of 
witnesses; the packing of a jury with 
his own people, palace servants, y’ 
know; the spiriting away of important 
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persons, the muzzling of the press, all 
showed a power above the law. 

“Our friend Ernest Augustus is a 
bad one to get across. Whilst his 
mother lives there is no way of down- 
ing him, for his poor father is in- 
capable of interfering now. I should 
be sorry to stand in the Duke’s black 
books, D., and don’t like to think 
that ye do, nor see why ye should. 

“No; it cannot have been yourself 
that Semmes was followin’ so, it was. 

. Look here, Doodles, get Miss 
Gee out of Town at once, and when 
down in Cheshire, guard her well, 
for, pon my soul, I believe she is 
threatened.” 

It seemed impossible. I remember 
saying so. And, while I was speaking, 
Dawnay’s orderly entered with a note. 
The messenger awaited reply. 

The thing was for me, had followed 
me from Fennell’s, the hotel porter 
accompanying thé servant of the 
writer. 

“Talk of the devil!’ said I. ‘See 
here, Bob. This is from the man 
himself. He asks me to eall this 
evening; now, in fact. He awaits 
me.” 

“What, Cumberland?—’Tis a bit 
too opportune. Ye will go, of course, 
but ye shan’t go alone. I am with 
ye, D.” 

His Royal Highness still occupied 
the suite of rooms in St. James’s 
Palace made notorious by the murder. 
We were told that he was within, but 
occupied, and bidden to wait. At the 
end of twenty minutes Semmes en- 
tered and asked me to follow him. 
We both arose. The man turned 
coldly upon Dawnay, saying that His 
Royal Highness’s business was with 


_Colonel Fanshawe. 


“Colonel Fanshawe has no business 
with His Royal Highness, sir,. and 
whatever it is his pleasure to say to 
me can very well be said in the presence 
of my friend Captain Dawnay. Kindly 
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explain to the Duke, your master, 
that these are my terms.” 

After a second interval of ten 
minutes we were ushered into the 
presence of the most detested Prince 
of the Blood that England has known 
since the field of Bosworth. 

The Duke received us standing, 
bowing stiffly to me, taking no notice 
of my companion. He came to the 
point without preface. 

“Colonel Fanshawe, I saw you to- 
day in the company of a young person 
in whom I am interested, a Miss 
Georgiana Gee. é 

“Let me say at once that your 
connection with this young person is 
wholly creditable to yourself and to 
her. I am acquainted with all the 
facts.” (I bowed.) “But, as you, 
sir, are not the lady’s relative in 
blood, and I am, the time has come 
for me to assert my claim to her as 
my ward. 

“T am prepared to recoup ye any 
expenses in which the lady’s support 
and education may have involved ye, 
but, her future disposition must be in 
my hands. 

“Tt has occurred tod me that for 
your own sake, and hers, you would 
prefer that the transfer should be by 
private arrangement rather than by 
order of the Court of Chancery.”’ 

This astonishing demand was made 
in measured tones, slowly, and with 
all the air of a judge laying down the 
law: but behind the words-was an 
acerbity of manner, a temper on edge, 
une politesse de cuistre. 

I was immensely taken aback, but re- 
tained my faculties and self-command. 

There are as many ways of taking 
fences as there are fences and men. 
At water one sits down and goes at 
score; as to timber opinions differ; 
Bob will have it that I ride my gates 
a little too fast. But this was the 
devil of a place, five feet six of rails, 
with a cramped take-off and a planta- 


tion tolandin. ‘‘Slow does it, George!”’ 
I thought, and took a good look at 
Dawnay, then another at Semmes 
standing with his hand upon the door- 
handle, and only when my eye re- 
turned to the Duke, chafing im- 
patiently and twiddling his fob-seal, 
did I open my lips. ‘I’m bound to 


cannon something,” said I to myself, 


“and jolly well likely to be cut out of 
the saddle, but, I’ll stick to my reins, 
whatever happens,” then, aloud, ‘“‘Your 
Royal Highness is pleased to place 
me in a predicament. As for the 
money ’tis a bagatelle, and I beg that 
it may not be referred to a second 
time. As for the lady’s future, it would 
seem that she should be consulted. 

“Not at all! Certainly not, sir! 
She is a'minor, and a foreign-born 
subject of the Crown. I might have 
filed a bill upon either count, but, as 
a preliminary step, I prefer to assert 
my undoubted rights in private. 

‘‘Do you assent, or are ye prepared 
to dispute with me, sirrah?’’ The royal 
temper was rising. Ernest Augustus 
was the most arbitrary of men. 

“Your Royal Highness claims the 
wardship as the lady’s next of kin dur- 
ing her minority,’’ I remarked. 

“T do. I have said so. I will thank 
ye not to recapitulate my words, but 
to reply to my question. She is a 
minor, I am her legal guardian.” 

“T am in a position to contest both 
statements, sir: but, Your Royal High- 
ness must pardon my saying that 
your application is a day too late. 
The lady was born on October the 
second in the year 1793, and this 
being the third of October 1814, she 
attained her majority yesterday, and 
is no longer subject to wardship.’’ 
I bowed. 

His Royal Highness shifted ‘his 
weight from one royal foot to its 
fellow, regarding me hotly the while, 
and was moved to kick an inoffensive 
lapdog across the room before reply- 
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ing. A form of relief which enabled 
him to address me without profanity, 
as Bob subsequently remarked. 

“Come, Colonel Fanshawe, I see 
ye think ye have the ace up your 
sleeve, but, I will ask ye to believe 
that the trumps are in my hand. 

“Let us. be plain and above board 
with one another. Sit ye down, sir, 
and have the goodness to inform me 
of what ye know of the antecedents of 
my young relative.” 

I bowed, with, if possible, greater 
humility than before, but made no 
motion toward the chair which the 
Duke indicated with a regal wave of 
the hand. This was a change of front 
in the presence of the enemy. -His 
attack had failed: he was weakening. 
I bore myself the stiffer. 

“Sir, as I have told you, the lady is 
her own mistress. I am convinced 
that you are mistaken in your belief 
that you have any legal, or other claim 
upon her. 

“Nor do I conceive it to be my duty 
to discuss her affairs with you.”’ Thus 
speaking, I drew myself up, and half- 
turning toward Dawnay and the door 
of the room, executed a pace to the 
rear. ‘This,’ thought I, “will bring 
the man to the point if he means 
business.”” It did. 

‘‘A moment, Colonel,’ cried the 
Duke. “Cannot ye understand that 
the lady is my natural daughter?— 
And, upon this ground alone. . .” 
He paused, leaving the sentence un- 
finished. I bowed and replied. 

“Once again, sir, I must say that I 
have the very best grounds for be- 
lieving you to be mistaken, but .. .” 

“Ho! you allege her to be legiti- 
mate?” he spluttered with sudden heat. 

“Pardon me, sir, I have not said so: 
but, on your own ground you must 
see that your claim to irregular pater- 
nity gives you no status in law if the 
lady were still a minor. She is no 
longer a minor. Let that suffice.’ 
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The man had been mastering him- 
self with increasing difficulty; now he 
broke upon me with a storm of curses 
which I will not attempt to reproduce. 
Bob considered it one of the finest 
exhibitions he had ever listened to. 
(“Wales at his best isn’t in it with 
Ernest Augustus.) Having bellowed 
himself out of breath, purpling and 
heaving, he used his handkerchief and 
condescended to coherency. 

Who was I? For whom was I 
working? ‘‘Let me warn Colonel Fan- 
shawe that the Duke of Cumberland 
is a dangerous enemy, and d d 
pertinacious, begad! And, now, sirrah, 
what have ye to say?” 

“T have the honor, sir, to ask you 
to dismiss me.”’ 

“Nothing more?” 

‘Nothing, sir.’’ Our eyes met. 

“Go to the devil!” 

I bowed my lowest and left the 
apartment. The door of the suite 
closed behind us. 

“The man means mischief, Doodles, 
I saw it in his eye. Ye must let me 
into this. Fact, I am in it already. 
The hand of Bloomfield is visible.* 
I consulted him as to that Omptada 
woman and the child. ’Twas_ in- 
cautious of me, but I thought him 
safe, and in Prinny’s good graces for 
life. Since Wales dismissed him, and 
took on Knightont the fellow has 
turned himself over to Cumberland, 
and here we are! 

“Tell ye what, my son, warn your 
men, bait your cattle, harness-up and 
off this night! Your coach-and-four, 
I mean, with myself inside, whilst you 
and the lady make your point by some 
eross-country route of your own. 
Are ye well enough to travel?{ I shall 


be stopped before reaching Watford; 


*Sir Benjamin Bloomfield, sometime Con- 
troller of the Household of the Prince of Wales 
(?).—Editor. 

tSir William Knighton, Bloomfield’s suc- 
cessor.—Editor. 

jMy great-uncle’s wound reopened at inter- 
vals for a year after its infliction, necessitating 
repeated operations; it was for one of these 
that he was in town in October 1814.—Exor. 
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lay ye a pony I am. But I'll travel 
armed, D., with little Chaffers of the 
Tenth beside me, togged as a woman. 
That small man is the quickest and 
cleanest shot in the service. I have 
seen him do Osbaldiston’s trick, kill a 
swallow on the wing with ball. A 
devil of a fellow! He will jump at this! 
We will have the time of our lives, 
begad!”” he spanked his thigh and 
laughed gloriously. This was Bob at 
his best. Give the good fellow some- 
thing to do, and he shone. The bigger 
and harder the job the more he shone. 
The lure of danger drew him irresist- 
ibly. He took the business over with 
the hard, bright eye and pinch-lip 
smile with which he rode timber on a 
sinking horse. 

Loth as I was to expose my friend 
to peril upon my account, or Georgy’s, 
if ye will, I approved his strategy. No 
one could measure the lengths to which 
the Duke would go in a cause which 
seemed worthit. Bob sawonly a vulgar 
attempt at abduction under forms of 
law, which having failed would be 
followed by violence. I saw deeper, 
and was reproaching myself for having 
exposed my child to persecution from 
a@ personage whose ambition was con- 


trolled by neither law nor conscience, 
and who was playing for a tremendous 
stake. 

Of the Sellis business I knew little 
more than what Bob had told me in 
letters at the time, and since by word 
of mouth. The press of that day was 
under such rule as left small appetite 
for discussing the misdeeds of a 
privileged caste, protected by a servile 
bench. The scandal was already four 
years old, and the hottest Radical had 
grown weary of debating an affair 
which more recent events had thrown 
into the background. The Duke had 
come out of it with a tarnished repu- 
tation, anda name for beinganawkward 
customer, whom a commoner might 
possibly cireumvent, but could hardly 
oppose with much chance of success. 

Bob might be cool, but my head 
was in a whirl. The effrontery, the 
enormous mendacity of the demand . 
brought the blood pumping to my 
ears. My Georgy claimed by Cum- 
berland! I would rather see her dead 
than in his keeping. 

Action was forced upon me. The 
enemy had doubtless laid his plans, 
and would be ready to pounce. I 
must be up and doing. 


(To be continued. ) 





THE ROUMANIAN DANUBE FROM WIDDIN TO 
THE BLACK SEA. 


Oh, brooding East! 
Oh, winds of Dawn! 
From the night long feast 
The Kings have gone. 
What hosts will come 
Down the World’s Highway, 
At the roll of the drum 
For—the Day? 


Widdin is a place best seen from a 
distance. A nearer view brings dis- 
appointment. At night from the riv- 


er it seems possessed of a mysterious 
charm, but the practical light of day 


shows it to be a very ordinary town. 
Like many of the Danube ports, it 
has not yet made up its mind whether 


_to be Christian or Mohammedan, 


Bulgarian or Turkish. As a terminus 
for some of the larger sailing vessels 
that navigate the river, it has impor- 
tance and an air of activity. Balkan 
towns invariably awake with a spon- 
taneous and universal clatter. There 
are no timid preliminary noises. Ap- 
parently everyone bounds up at exact- 
ly the same moment, and, without 
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more ado, gets to work. Ten minutes 
after dawn business is in full swing. 
The Mohammedan quarter differs 
greatly from the Christian. It is 
squalid, ancient, insanitary, full of 
waddling, shuffling, sniveling, sad- 
faced, intolerably depressed, degea- 
erate Mussulmans. There is_ the 
usual extensive market-place, and, 
what is almost as usual in these old 
Danubian ports, a great citadel or 
fortress, which overlooks the green 
meadows and casts its shadow across 
the wretched dwellings of Islam. 
The principal thoroughfare is long and 
bordered by stunted, sometimes gaily 
painted, houses, small open shops and 
deeply alecoved cafés, where, even at 
this early hour, customers are seated, 
sipping coffee, gossiping and _ discus- 
sing politics. The knowledge of three 
languages—Bulgarian, Roumanian and 


. Turkish, is desirable from Widdin 


down to the sea if the wayfarer would 
buy and bargain successfully; and to 
these tongues might, with advantage, 
be added, German, modern Greek and 
Serbian, as well as a smattering of 
Southern Russian, seeing that the 
leather trade is principally in the 
hands of Circassians and Little Rus- 
sians, The queerest of queer folk 
come and go and give one the im- 
pression of never having been in bed 
at all. Bulgarian soldiers in high 
caps, belted tunics, and brown red- 
slashed homespun trousers, with re- 
volvers and clanking sabres, stride 
by. Caravans of merchandise on 
clumsy ‘‘arabas,” or native carts— 
grotesque vehicles, formed of long 
tree trunks joined together by slight 
wooden poles, without springs, with 
wobbling wheels groaning as if in pain, 
drawn by patient, much-flogged oxen 
or buffaloes—converge towards the 
center of the town, their loads heaped 
so high as to make them, on their 
drunken wheels, perilously top-heavy. 
A ludicrous picture they make with 
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their forelocks, dangling between their 
horns, dyed flaring yellow—a_ sure 
preventive against the evil eye. 

Two country women, perched aloft 
on pack saddles with legs crossed on 
the top of their skinny little ponies’ 
necks ride by, industriously plying 
their distaffs. Donkeys drift along, 
their worried, wistful faces and trem- 
bling spindle legs alone visible be- 
neath their enormous loads. Not 
always does Widdin show such a 
queer medley of peoples and races. 
But this is the chief fair day of the 
summer, and many quaint folks and 
strangers have come to buy and sell. 
Here are some poor, cringing, un- 
manly Armenians, dressed in ankle- 
long dirty cotton dressing gowns, 
slit up at the sides, giving a glimpse of 
baggy trousers, their bare feet thrust 
into slippers the heels of which have 
long departed, with dirty fezzes on 
their shaggy, filthy heads. Here, too, 
are a couple of nomad Turkomans, 
accompanied by their ladies, all riding 
astride. Greeks, Jews, Serbs, Vlachs, 
flit in and out of the shops and stand 
in knots about the corners. Rou- 
manian shepherds, brown of face, 
brown of eye, clad in voluminous soft 
brown woolen cloaks, brown woolen 
leg wrappings and brown hide sandals, 
discourse wild melodies on brown reed 
pipes as they lead their shuffling, bleat- 
ing flocks of brown sheep to the 
market place. Troops of blunt-nosed, 
mat-like dogs wander about. That 
high-turbaned, blue-cloaked, crumpled- 
looking personage over there is a 
Tartar farmer from Medjidie, in the 
Dobrudja. He has an evil counte- 
nance and his squinting, shifty eyes 
peer furtively from under his lofty 
headgear. Whoever tries to cheat this 
gentleman with regard to the value 
of the woolpacks he has brought by 
barge up river from the Dobrudja, 
will certainly find that he has ‘‘caught 
a Tartar.’”’ Under the shade of a 
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spreading catalpa tree, near a yellow- 
colored, three-towered church of the 
Orthodox Faith, an old Turk, with a 
parrot nose and beady black eyes, 
with a face not unlike those seen on 
the ancient Byzantine mosaics, is 
selling rahat lakoum, which is set out 
in little sugary pink and white pyra- 
mids on a lacquered tray, and his 
companion, a boy, in a red fez and 
indigo blue shirt, is diligently stirring 
a brass caldron of the boiling sweet- 
meat over a charcoal-filled brazier. 
A prodigiously fat, long-haired, black- 
robed priest puffs and pants up the 
steps of the sacred edifice, pausing 
half-way to take breath and bestow 
his blessing on any who may carc to 
claim it. 

Seated round a wooden table, set 
out on the pavement in front of a 
café is a Roumanian wedding party. 
Of all the strange, brilliant groups they 
are the most brilliant. The bride- 
groom and his best man are slender, 
well-knit, sunburned young fellows, 
eagle-eyed, eagle-nosed, thin-lipped. 
They wear the gala dress of their 
nation—white skin-tight breeches with 
braided extremities, a gaily-embroid- 
ered scarlet coat, a dazzling white 
linen shirt standing out in stiff pleats 
over the hips, a jaunty little black hat, 
a rose behind the ear, and dagger in 
belt. The bride and her girl friend 
have likewise donned holiday attire, 
which for women consists of a long, 
clinging, white robe, a scarlet or blue 
silver-fringed apron—catrinte—a gauze, 
sequin-spangled veil, held off from the 
forehead by two little silver horns. 
There is a local saying that ‘‘God 
gave the Roman women beauty in 
exchange for happiness,’’ and these 
girls, with their oval, richly-tinted 
faces and velvety dark eyes, certainly 
uphold their country-women’s reputa- 
tion for good looks. Nor do they 
appear to have bartered away any of 
their happiness. There is something 


refreshingly pagan in their careless, 
merry laughter and free, untrammeled 
gestures. 

Widdin has many German-owned 
shops, and a disagreeable climate. 
It is as objectionably scorching in 
summer as it is freezing cold in winter. 

Riding at anchor near the wharf 
are many old-world sailing vessels, in 
appearance like those in which Drake 
sallied forth to seek empire in a new 
world. Their sterns are towering, 
pompous and ornate, with single 
masts rising from the center of their 
decks. Various peculiar and primi- 
tive fishing boats and numerous gigan- 
tic flat-bottomed barges roll and heave 
along the river. Cargoes are being 
unloaded. One gaping hold is vomit- 
ing out a freight of squealing Dobrudja 
swine, more like wild boars than 
ordinary domestic pigs, thin, light 
little brutes, but capable of being 
converted into most succulent pork. 
It is well to give them a wide berth 
for the fleas which reside on them are 
quite the most active and ferocious of 
their kind. Another craft is crammed 
with a flock of the famous Baragan 
sheep, which in former times provided 
the only mutton thought fine enough 
to be served at the Sultan’s table. 
On a raft alongside are stacks of 
odoriferous Dobrudja ewe’s milk cheeses 
wrapped each in its separate sheep- 
skin. There are mountains of lumber. 
There are wine casks labeled, ‘‘ Piscul 
Cerbului,”’ and ‘‘Gotnar,’’ with smaller 
tubs marked ‘‘T7'suica,’’ which bring 
to mind the primeval Carpathian 
forests and the vineyards of Moldavia 
and Jassy. No easy task is it for the 
steamer to steer a clear course into 
mid-stream. But scenes and places 
more fascinating than Widdin are 
ealling the traveler, and on the water 
the breeze brings no dust. 

Just below Widdin, at the Bul- 


-garian town of Arcer Palanka, the 


Danube changes its course from the 








South to the East and continues to 
flow in this direction for about three 


hundred miles until Silistria and 
Cernavoda, in the Dobrudja, are 
reached. 


Hamlets and towns slip by one after 
the other, each shining whitely against 
the low, drab, grassy, willow-grown 
banks, and the muddy shore, where, at 
intervals amongst the reeds and dry- 
ing fishing nets, children and even 
grown women are bathing and disport- 
ing themselves in the shallows, their 
only covering being the mud on their 
bodies. Lom Palanka, celebrated for 
its wells, and Rahova, and Korabia 
and Nicopoli are reached and left 
behind. Evidently all these ports 
are commercially in a flourishing state, 
and the late Balkan wars seem to have 
wrought little injury from a trading 
point of view. Night falls again, 
purple, and star-gemmed, but beneath 
the luminous rays of the moon, and 
the ‘‘Calea lui Trajan.’’* Sleep is 
impossible so long as mankind’s most 
remorseless tormentors, the mosqui- 
toes, continue to thrust their poison- 
ous proboscis into every exposed pore 
of one’s skin. Awful and _ blood- 
circling tales are related hereabouts— 
the Danube Valley abounds with 
tragic stories—but none awaken a 
stranger’s sympathy more fervently 
than those which tell of the sufferings 
and deaths which have resulted from 
the carnivorous habits of these entirely 
evil insects. It is said that, not so 
many years ago, husbands in the 
Danube Valley, when tortured to dis- 
traction by mosquitoes, were wont to 
strip their wives and tie them up close 
by in the fond hope that their superior 
attractions would divert the attentions 
of these venomous insect pests. 

Another day dawns and develops to 
noon and wanes to sunset, leaving 
behind unfading memories of sunken 


*Trajan’s Road—the Roumanian name for 
the Milky Way. 
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marshes, glassy-surfaced lagoons and 
solitary lakes, where the silence is 
unbroken save by the faint rustling 
of shy animal life, by the calling of 
the pheasants, the ‘‘ peeh-wheeting” of 
the plovers, the water dashes of the 
coots, the whirl of flocks of winged 
bustard, duck, geese, and swans, the 
flop-flopping of the huge  beaked 
pelicans, white cranes, herons and 
gawky storks, by the twittering bicker- 
ings of the blue-tits, and yellow- 
hammers, dab-chicks, chaffinches, ma- 
vises, ring doves and countless other 
feathered species which inhabit the 
willows and alder bushes overshadow- 
ing the rush and reed-grown creeks, 
amongst which millions of frogs keep 
up an incessant croaking. Yes, there 
are many things to recall on the 
Roumanian river bank—forlorn picket 
stations and lonely Roman sentries, 
and on the Bulgarian and higher shore 
—rich, undulating pasture lands and 
small rounded hills, and scattered 
thatch-roofed homesteads, quaint hay- 
stacks, and enormous herds of red- 
eyed, black buffaloes, with flat curved 
horns, whose chief aim in life is, 
apparently, to get to the water and 
there cool their sore, sun-cracked 
hides, wallowing and snorting in the 
deepest morasses, submerging in the 
mud every portion of their bodies, 
except their soft, gloomy noses. Here 
the god Pan rules supreme; here 
amongst these deserted watery mead- 
ows he plays his pipe—perhaps it is 
only the pipe of a Roman herd boy? 
—here, amongst the lonely, unfamiliar, 
blue and lilac and purple and golden 
flowers, which bloom in great patches 
among the brown and green rushes. 
Sheets of pale scabious and chicory 
and monstrous clumps of fragrant 
heliotrope cover the little islands 
lying out in mid-stream, secure behind 
their whispering willow boundaries, 


- and sandy, tamarisk-grown sand banks. 


But not all the day’s recollections 
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are so full of lonely quietness. There 
remain, too, picturesque memories 
of ships, with snowy canvas full spread, 
moving majestically up river and, less 
majestically, down. Memories of old- 
world water mills which sometimes 
break out from their mud creeks and 
get drawn into the water way, there 
to come into disastrous collision with 
larger and more agile craft. Memories 
of timber rafts, and keelless barges, 
and fisher folk who seek for caviare. 
Memories of yellow, dusty roads, 
winding over the landscape into the 
horizon, along which crawl writhing, 
twisting trains of ox-wagons, or fate- 
blown troops of homeless Tziganes, 
carrying their whole world with them 
on the backs of their ponies. Neco- 
poli, too, brings up a vision six hundred 
and twenty years old, a vision of the 
terrible day when it was the scene of 
a battle which decided the fate of all 
the Christian States of Southeastern 
Europe. Not much effort of imagina- 
tion is required to call to life again 
King Sigismund of Hungary and the 
princes, captains and soldiers of Bur- 
gundy, France, Bavaria, Suabia and 
Styria, the Knights of St. John, the 
nobles of Serbia, Transylvania and 
Wallachia, and to see them once 
more arrayed in all their glory with 
banners and lances glinting in the 
sunlight which burns over the rolling 
hill beside the great river, and its 
tributary, the Aluta, or to see again 
at sunset their Turkish conqueror, 
Bajazet, with his victorious Janis- 
saries and Spahis galloping in triumph 
over the corpses of Christian Europe’s 
chivalry. 

Sistova, unchanged and unchange- 
able, lies about twenty-five miles below 
Necopoli. Here a generation ago the 
Russians crossed the Danube, on a 
pontoon bridge and marched through 
the streets, across maize and wheat 
fields, to Plevna and the Shipka Pass, 
which is really not a pass at all but 


only a sinuous hilly road over one of 
the Lower Balkans. Here, as else- 
where along the river, the name of 
Trajan is still remembered and held 
in respect. It is not the tales of 
Plevna that the children love to listen 
to, or that the native bards of both 
sides of the river love to chant. It is 
the prowess and might of the Con- 
queror of Dacia which forms the 
undying theme of nearly every local 
Bulgarian and Roumanian ballad, 
and naughty children are told if they 
do not ‘‘become good” their fore- 
father’s conqueror, the great Roman 
Emperor, wili appear in human form, 
with three heads and waxen wings 
and fly away with them to some fear- 
ful place on the other side of 
Constantinople. 

By the time Sistova has come and 
gone one fact has become undisputable, 
namely, that the Bulgars of the 
Danube Valley are a most disagree- 
able people, and, as if it were not 
enough to be ugly of disposition, they 
are also distressingly unprepossessing 
of countenance. What wonder is it, 
therefore, that the vivacious, beauty- 
loving, irrepressible Serbs on one side, 
and the gay, artistic, take-things-as- 
they-come, pagan-hearted Roumanians | 
on the other side, both cordially dislike 
these dour, slow-thinking, surly, im- 
polite, greedy, though, no doubt, 
“‘honest”’ and “‘industrious”’ Bulgars, 
these market gardeners of the Danube, 
who growl and grumble from their 
cradles to their graves, giving nothing 
with a good will, unless indeed it be a 
tedious réchauffé of their wrongs and 
grievances? 

Rustchuk, on the Bulgarian shore, 
is the most important and the most 
western town on the banks of the 
lower reaches of the Danube. In it 
there is a constant circulation of peo- 
ples, ideas, and commerce, due to the 
fact that it is directly situated on the 
great main route to Constantinople 
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(via rail to Varna, on the Black Sea), 
while it is barely two hours distant 
from Bucharest, the beautiful Rou- 
manian capital. It is strongly fortified, 
and possesses the usual citadel, which 
still shows marks of the Russian 
bombardment of 1877, and can boast 
of tolerably well-swept, well-built 
streets and quite a number of up-to- 
date shops, the windows of which are 
crammed with all those familiar hor- 
rors that are ‘“‘made in Germany.” 
Nevertheless, even Rustchuk has not 
been able to break free from the spell 
of the East. Wedged in between the 
smart, new, plate-glass-windowed shops 
are stalls and booths and little ‘‘ Kis- 
met”-ruled Oriental stores, where 
bright carpets, silver ornaments, 
strange foods, brilliant embroideries, 
luscious fruits, sweetmeats, sheepskins, 
hide sandals, and perfumes can be 
purchased. Between Rustchuk and 
Giurgevo, the Roumanian port of 
Bucharest, the river widens out to a 
breadth of three miles. Giurgevo is 
likewise a picturesque, busy, thriving 
place, not very Oriental in aspect, for 
Roumania, though in the East, is not 
of the East. The quay, which does 
not exactly join the town of Giurgevo, 
is crowded with goods—timber, oil 
and wine casks, farm produce, etc.— 
all brought down for shipment from 
the interior of Roumania. The streets 
are thronged with light-hearted, hand- 
some Romans, smart, brown-uniformed 
officers and soldiers, white and blue 
and scarlet-clad peasants, arcadian 
shepherds, priests of the Orthodox 
Faith, hairy red pigs, sheep, droves 
of geese and turkeys, fawn-colored 
oxen, dainty, Parisian-attired ladies 
of fashion, buffalo wagons, and 
motor-cars. A glimpse at Giurgevo 
makes one reaiize that the descendants 
of Trajan’s legionaries are no longer 
going to exist on their eighteen- 
hundred-years-old reputation, but are 
themselves about to achieve greatness. 


The scenery is flat and featureless 
between these ports and Turtukai, a 
distance of some thirty miles. Then 
the banks again rise, and on the 
luxuriant little islets vines, poplars, 
willows, fairy-bright flowers grow and 
blossom in profusion. 

On a projecting neck of land which 
juts out into the stream—at this 
point a broad, island-dotted lagoon— 
backed by tawny hill-tops surmounted 
by heavy earthworks of the same color, 
with yellowish walls encircling a little 
forest of spires, turrets, white min- 
arets, bright domes, and _ pointed 
house roofs, is Silistria. The mere 
name of Silistria brings a resentful 
scowl to Bulgar faces, for it recalls 
bitter and recent defeat and humilia- 
tion. Before the late Balkan cam- 
paigns this town marked the spot 
where the Bulgarian frontier left the 
Danube and turned in a southeasterly 
direction towards the sea. Silistria 
has since become Roumanian, and 
the Bulgar sentries had to take, up 
their outpost duties back half-way 
between Rustchuk and the large 
village of Turtukai. 

After Silistria the river finds itself 
checked by the rising plain of the 
Dobrudja, and, turning leisurely to- 
wards the north, continues to flow 
parallel with the seacoast for 150 
miles until, at Galatz, it bends east- 
wards to the Black Sea. 

If not the most important port on 
the Danube, Silistria is perhaps the 
strongest of the river fortresses. Be- 
yond it stretches the long, dreary, 
perilous road across the Balkans to 
the city of the Sultan. Blood has 
dyed the history of the place red: 
Greek blood, Roman blood, Slav 
blood, Turkish blood, even English 
blood have stained its cobbled streets 
through long and tortured centuries. 
After Silistria the scenery is dreary 
beyond description. On the right 
are grassy hills, and to the left are 
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marshes -intersected by straggling 
branches of the main stream, where 
green rushes and rank grasses flourish 
in the sticky, black, horrible mud, 
which after sundown exudes fever and 
a very evil odor. From this point 
down to the Delta it is not an exag- 
geration to say that every dweller in 
the valley is born with the dreaded 
Danube fever in his blood. It is, 
indeed, asserted that the temperature 
of these Danube fishermen is ever 
above normal! 

Now we are in the Dobrudja (which 
means ‘‘good pasture’’), the name 
given to the wild, rolling, God-forsaken 
plain which lies on the right of the 
river opposite the equally lonely and 
deserted Baragan steppe. Between 
these two vast stretches of open 
country the Danube winds and curves, 
sometimes shallow, sometimes deep, 
around sprawling, marshy islands, the 
two largest of which measure respec- 
tively fifty and forty miles in length 
and about ten miles in breadth. 

It is difficult to describe utter 
emptiness, utter loneliness. All the 
objects and scenes and life with which 
one has become familiar on the voyage 
now vanish. The floating mills, the 
white villages, the bright costumes, 
the sounds and sights of human ac- 
tivity are no more to be seen or heard. 
The East and the atmosphere of the 
East holds this land in thrall. The 
political and military power of Islam 
may have retreated, but its ideals 
and doctrines remain, and the very air 
of the Dobrudja brings supineness, 
fatalism, a belief in the uselessness of 
combating anything, especially the 
silent, irresistible forces of Nature, the 
will of a passionless, remorseless Deity. 

Along the ‘muddy, sunken river 


banks, the rushes and stunted willows 
are a brilliant green, and on the islands, 
glowing in great vivid patches behind 
the rushes, low scrub and tamarisk, 
there are wonderful flowers—melilot, 


the sweet-scented clover, convolvulus, 
wild roses, blue veronica, chicory, 
snapdragon. Up and down stream 
go tow-boats and lighters and sailing 
vessels, manned by brightly-clad Turks, 
Roumanians, or Greeks. Here and 
there one of these ships may be seen 
stuck high and dry on a muddy reef, 
a derelict, driven to destruction by 
one of the sudden violent squalls so 
common on the lower Danube. But 
it is not the things near at hand which 
attract and rivet the attention; it is the 
vast, limitless solitudes beyond which 
seem to cast a spell upon the traveler. 
Look there to the left across the 
rising grassy desert of the Baragan. 
Parched under the burning summer 
sun the steppe drifts and rolls away, 
away far as eye can reach. The soil 
is yellow, and the whole landscape is 
touched by tthe same dead, dull hue. 
Out there is a desert, a desert whose 
monotony is broken only by a few 
yellow roads, or tracks, where the 
saffron dust lies a foot deep, to rise 
in blinding, choking clouds with the 
passing of every wandering bullock 
caravan, or sheep- and swine-herd. 
Sometimes the grass gives place to 
maize, but both grass and maize are 
yellow—yellow grass covering a bound- 
less, undulating, melancholy desert. 
Here and there, at rare intervals, are 
villages, or rather clusters of rude, 
clay, wattle-roofed huts surrounded 
by tall, decrepit, wattle fences. Sum- 
mer may be terrible here, but winter 
is still more awful when the snow 
covers the face of the earth, when the 
fierce Russian wind sweeps by with 
hurricane force, leaving men and 
beasts frozen stark in death; when the 
wolves muster to satisfy their hunger 
and the ravens croak over the icy 
fields. Civilization cannot tame the 
Dobrudja; civilization may bring rail- 
ways and bridges, but the homes 
and thoughts and customs of the 
inhabitants are not more civilized 
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today than they were in the days of 
the Roman Conquest. The village 
huts are the same now as they were 
eighteen hundred years ago: queer 
erections of earth which, viewed from 
a distance, show only their wattle 
roofs. For, in order to render the 
heat of summer and the cold of winter 
more endurable, they are built in 
holes or caves dug in the ground. 
When a Dobrudja homestead is being 
constructed the earth is first hollowed 
out into a pit, the sides of which are 
smoothly plastered with mud mixed 
with cow-dung. A great fire of straw 
is then lighted within the hole and 
kept burning until the interior is baked 
to a brick-like solidity and dryness, 
after which the place excavated is 
roofed in by wooden beams covered 
by wattles and rushes. As a rule, a 
chimney is non-existent, and the ill- 
smelling, eye-injuring smoke--—the 
smoke of cow-dung mixed with straw 
—filters out through the door, round 
which a few stunted buslies are planted 
to protect the entrance from sun and 
wind. A couple of wooden planks, a 
table, a box to hold the family treas- 
ures and clothing represent the fur- 
niture of a typical peasant home in 
this land of Good Pasturage. There 
are folks here who cannot boast even 
such dwelling-places as these. Since 
time was young the Dobrudja has 
been a chosen hunting ground for 
nomad tribes. The Vlachs, the Tzi- 
ganes, the exiled Tartars have drifted 
for ages to and fro across its wind- 
swept spaces, pitching their tents where 
they would, grazing their flocks and 
herds where they found the best 
pasture, the purest water, and the 
kindliest villagers. These tribes en- 
joy, at least, human companionship, 
but not so the shepherds. Homeless 
and comfortless, they too roam the 
wilderness, but they roam it alone. 
Summer and winter, year in, year 
out, they watch their flocks and guide 


them from upland to valley. Clad in 
uncured and ragged sheepskin caps, 
coats, and breeches, these shepherds 
and herdsmen of the Dobrudja bear a 
ludicrous resemblance to shaggy old 
rams as they saunter along between 
their heavily laden pack donkeys or 
ponies, preceded by their huge, sav- 
age, woolly, tailless, and, of course, 
yellow dogs, and followed by their 
sheep, which likewise seem tinted 
with the same jaundice hue. Up and 
down, backwards and forwards, over 
the solitudes they wander, seldom 
speaking to men, still more seldom to 
women. On fine, warm, still evenings 
one can hear them coming in the dis- 
tance, the wild, sad music of their 
pipes mingling with the rustling and 


’ sobbing and sighing of the long grasses 


and the murmuring of the breeze. 
There is something mysterious in the 
dark, thin, dreamy faces of the nomads 
of the Dobrudja, something which 
tells that they have come into direct 
contact with the forces of nature 
and found them irresistible; some- 
thing which tells that to them ‘‘has 
been revealed the story of the 
Overwhelming.”’ 

‘A forsaken land, a wilderness, a 
land where no man dwelleth,’’* and 
the depression of soul grows deeper 
as the sun casts a last slanting ray of 
gold and orange across the boundless 
plains, as the dusk descends, and the 
silence of the night, the silence of the 
Silent One, which broods over lonely 
places such as these, envelops the earth. 

The hours pass, and the purple 
night grows more transparent. The 
moon fades and the stars cease to be 
of any account. A long streak of rosy 
light and some crimson, golden-edged 
cloudlets proclaim the coming of the 
morning. Then, in a burst of splen- 
dor, the Sun, the mighty god, rides 
up and takes the new day to his arms. 


*The Dobrudja contains many villages, 
yet it always appears deserted. 
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With the morning and the sunshine 
the light-steeped spaces seem to trem- 
ble and move as clouds of black and 
reddish and yellow buffaloes, swine, 
and sheep slowly emerge grazing. 
Some scantily-attired fishermen are 
drying their nets beside their flat- 
bottomed boats, and a little goatherd 
is piping dolefully to his flock’ on a 
neighboring hillock. Pelicans and 
storks, herons and cranes, geese, 
mallards, teal, widgeon, quail, and 
snipe, and apparently.all the singing 
birds of the world are awake and 
feeding and quarreling and caroling 
amongst the reeds and willow-fringed 
islands. A troop of wild horses lift 
their heads, neigh, and gallop off on 
unshod hoofs, with tails and manes 
flying. Clear and thrilling, the song 
of the lark rings high overhead. Out- 
side one hamlet is a wide circle of 
stones set on edge and standing about 
three and a half feet high. Within 
this threshing ring a drove of half- 
broken mares and foals are being 
chivied around and around by some 
shock-headed peasants who squat on 
the wall yelling unutterable and un- 
translatable things, brandishing long 
eow-tail whips, while the much-seared 
animals tread and trample the grain 
from the stalk. This is how they 


thresh their corn in the Dobrudja. | 


It may not tend to purity, but it is 
very ancient. 

Clearly outlined against the blue 
sky, following the contours of the low, 
gently swelling hills, rise the ramparts 
of the Great Wall of Trajan, which 
runs in an unbroken line for forty- 
five miles right down to Kustendji, 
on the Black Sea. Under its shelter 
the benighted or storm-struck wan- 
derers of the plains have been wont to 
seek refuge through long ages. Well 
they know every inch of this mar- 
velous old ditch, which measures 
twelve feet deep on one side and forty 
on the other, and is over twenty feet 


wide at. the top. Many a benighted 
Vlach and Tzigane, many a forlorn 
and perishing shepherd, has blessed 
the name of the Great Conqueror 
who raised this barrier across the bleak, 
treeless, unshadowed, shelterless plain; 
whose soldiers brought hither by means 
unknown these tremendous boulders* 
to form a fortress and a shade in a 
lonely land. 

At Tehernavoda, or Cernavoda— 
Black Water—the Danube is over a 
mile wide and has the consistency and 
color of Scotch broth. This mile of 
actual river swells at certain seasons 
of the year into many miles of slimy 
water. Low hills and a series of lime- 
stone cliffs, covered with wild vine 
and clematis, bound the stream on the 
Dobrudja side, but the opposite shore 
lies so low that more often than not 
it is under flood. In midsummer an 
emerald-green sea of rushes, reeds, 
and rank grass envelops the orange- 
colored, mosquito-infested channels 
and half-dry gullies created by the 
receding spring floods. The town 
itself is dull and purely commercial. 
In spite of its bustling activity the 
Orient has also marked it for its own 
in many things besides squalor. Along 
the quay there are large ships lying to, 
and cargoes of grain and livestock and 
petroleum and wine are being loaded 
by barbaric visaged laborers of various 
nationalities. 

Noise, flies, fleas, and dust are the 
things which strike one most in this 
town of the ‘‘Black Water,’’ not even 
excepting the immense double railway 
bridge over the river and the monster 
granaries where corn is stored sufficient 
to feed millions. 

As to the bridge, undoubtedly it is a 
splendid monument of modern human 
enterprise. For over twelve and a 
half miles its lofty viaducts and fairy- 


light arches tower proudly above the 


*Many of the stones which formed Trajan's 
Wall, and which are now more or less scattered, 
weigh 7 or 8 or 9 tons. 
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far-stretching lakes and swamps, link- 
ing up the railway from Kustendji 
(Constanza), on the Black Sea, across 
the river northwestwards till it joins 
the Roumanian main line which runs 
from Siezawa, in Bukovina, through 
Moldavia and Wallachia, and crosses 
the Hungarian frontier at Verciorova. 
By this bridge Roumania ‘Beyond 
the Water’’ is united with Roumania 
proper. 

Most of those who work and loiter 
on the landing-stage of Cernavoda are 
strange and peculiar-looking people. 
Here are Tartar Mussulmans from 


Mejidieh, a settlement lying half- 
way down to Kustendji, which at the 
time of the Russian immigration 


over a century ago was nothing but a 
miserable village of about fifteen 
hovels, with a Khan and a Mosque, 
situated on a fever-stricken marsh, 
but which these exiles have now con- 
verted into a fairly prosperous town. 
They are a_ stolid-looking people 
these Crim-Tartars, and their bilious 
countenances, topped by the custom- 
ary inadequately small red fez, are 
ugly, but they are nevertheless a 
plucky and industrious community. 
The Slav element also is strong on the 
Dobrudja, and the Russian language 
is largely spoken by the descendants 
of the different Russo-Slav tribes and 
sects who came here at various times. 
Amongst these are the Lipovans, or 
‘‘Old Believers,’’ whose ancestors left 
their native country because they 
objected to Peter the Great assuming 
the title of Supreme Head of the 
Russian Church. Then there are the 
Cossacks, settlers from the Ukraine, 
who hold the same religious views as 
the Lipovans and do most of the fish- 
ing on the lower river. To these may 
be added half-bred Bulgars and a few 
Serbs. Then there are Greeks—ex- 
perts in intrigue and trickery wherever 
found—as well as Jews, Turks, Ar- 
Muscovite Russians, and 


menians, 
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swarms of Tziganes. Aliens and half- 
breeds seem to predominate in the 
Dobrudja. 

Near Hirsova, ancient Carsium, the 
scenery changes and becomes beautiful 
and hilly, and on a height at the en- 
trance to a defile there is a battered 
old Turkish castle. The outlook, too, 
grows more cheerful. Somehow the 
great lagoons and meandering lakes 
seem more inclined to smile, and 
every island is carpeted with myriads 
of wild flowers. The scattered vil- 
lages appear slightly less wretched; 
the huts are still of clay, roofed with 
wattle, but they have tiny blossoming 
gardens, and their drab mud walls are 
hidden behind vines and gourd plants. 
The inhabitants appear less melan- 
choly, and wear the Roumanian dress 
of white linen. 

By this time it is evident that the 
mighty torrent, which has been gath- 
ering volume, if not passion or activity, 
from its hundreds of tributaries, is 
nearing the end of its quest. Below 
Hirsova one is apt to forget that the 
Danube is a river at all, for the banks 
recede to such a distance that, unless 
the day be clear, the land is scarcely 
visible, and should. one of the charac- 
teristic Lower Danube storms arise 
the agonies of seasickness recall the 
ocean. The islands widen and lengthen 
and become more frequent. The 
stream breaks into channels, and 
navigation grows extremely difficult. 
Melancholy descends once more, and 
is emphasized by the presence of 
thousands of doleful, long-billed peli- 
cans standing like lugubrious sentinels 
in rows upon rows amongst the 
rustling water grasses and reeds. 
Winging their way home to the distant 
Dobrudja_ highlands, a couple of 
eagles swoop high overhead, fitting 
residents in this land of desolation. 

At Braila, the next stopping-place, 
the scene at the quay is much the 
same as at Cernavoda. There is the 
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same crowd of odd, mixed-up-looking 
people; the same bewildering noises; 
the same flies, and fleas, and mosqui- 
toes; the same patiently waiting pro- 
cession of buffalo wagons; the same 
‘big granaries and factories; the same 
cargoes and the same number of Ger- 
man traders! In the architecture, 
however, of the town itself, as seen 
from the river, the influence of Rus- 
sia is plain in the gaudily-colored 
domes and burnished spires. Here, 
too, the shipping is larger than at 
Cernavoda, and great sea-going ves- 
sels of several thousand tons displace- 
ment are at anchorage beside the 
wharfs. 

After Braila comes Galatz. Anyone 
acquainted with a big, bustling, Orien- 
tal port can picture Galatz. It is 
enough to say that it is not a place 
of decay, nor of beauty, nor of po- 
etic memory. Here trading Germany 
again leads the way—an unpleasant 
fact to be digested by the nation 
which sings how it rules the waves. 
Over these waves of the Danube 
Great Britain commercially does not 
hold sway—as yet. 

This disagreeable consideration, and 
the equally obnoxious fact that Galatz 
is the most dust-possessed spot ever 
created, have become two fixtures in 
the mind when once again the steamer 
commences to make its way down 
river, and one leaves, without regret, 
the grain capital of the Danube sitting 
green and white and glittering on the 
neck of land which runs out between 
the Sereth and the Pruth. 

Beyond Galatz the river writhes 
and, with a final twist, turns east- 
wards and bursts, near Tultcha, into 
three separate channels, which strug- 
gle across an immense, horrible, and 
unhealthy alluvial delta towards the 


sea.* Considering that at many points — 


*There are three mouths to the Danube 
by which it enters the Black Sea—the Kilia, 
the Sulina, and the St. George’s. By the 
Treaty of Paris (1856) a European Com- 

Livine AGE, Vou. V, No. 219. 


along the lower reaches, particularly 
at the center of the Cernavoda valley, 
the land lies below the level of the 
river, it is not surprising that the 
country surrounding these mouths of 
the Danube is almost perpetually in a 
state of flood. Even at midsummer 
the swamps and lakes are often joined 
together into one huge watery whole, 
covered here and there for miles 
upon miles with masses of raw green 
bulrushes and reeds. A fit place, 
truly, for frogs, waterfowl, and mos- 
quitoes, but the last place on earth 
one would fancy for human habita- 
tions! Yet even here there are vil- 
lages. Those on the Dobrudja are 
miserable, but they cannot be com- 
pared in misery with these. Sunken 
between great osier quagmires, with 
their foundations stuck fast in oily, 
stinking mud, from out of which 
their pointed wattle roofs rise like so 
many half-submerged haystacks, they 
give an appearance of complete and 
abject destitution. An old-time Irish 
cabin would appear a palatial resi- 
dence beside one of these delta hovels. 
In summer the roads are water- 
logged; in winter they are sheets of 
ice. There is no happy mean of cli- 
mate here. The cold of winter is as 
extreme as the heat of summer, when 
the entire land is smitten as witha 
pestilence by a plague of flies, myriads 
of mosquitoes spreading among the 
unfortunate inhabitants malaria and 
various other varieties of illnesses. 
Nevertheless, herds of sheep and horses 
are bred on the swampy stretches, and 
the summer scene is enlivened by 
moving masses of inky-black buffaloes 
reveling in the slime of the lagoons. 

mission was constituted (on which were 

Austria B 


navigation. Commis- 
sion was Sir Charles Hartley, under whose 
direction works were carried out that com- 
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Adown the Sulina channel the 
steamer is passing as the sun sinks 
behind in a passion of scarlet and gold, 
which colors every lake and pool and 
swamp until all seem filled with 
blood. The waterway is alive with 
vessels silently moving, coming and 
going. Their tall masts and sails are 
dyed the same blood-red hue. The 
Wander Spirit whispers, and voices, 
sinister, prophetic, seem to come 
from out the Unknown. A wonder- 
ful, waiting, breathless stillness falls 
on the world. The glow fades; a 

The Fortnightly Review. 
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solitary star burns yonder in the East. 
Its light touches something almost as 
brilliantly white as itself—a long, 
curling bar of pearl lying directly in 
front of the ship’s bow. 

And then a Voice, familiar to travel- 
ers born of a race which does its busi- 
ness on the great waters, the Voice 
of the Sea—gentle, mysterious, mighty 
—murmurs through the gathering 
shadows, whispers among the phantom 
visions, that the great River has at 
last found its Love and that its varied 
course is ended. W. F. Bailey. 

J. V. Bates. 





THE POETRY OF MR. HARDY.* 


We are today watching breathless 
the most tremendous tragedy ever 
enacted on the stage of the world. 
We are not so close to it in England 
as they are in France, or Roumania, or 
Poland; but its footlights burn so 
fiercely that even from here we are 
conscious of their heat. The actors 
are the greatest of the nations, and 
the plot seems sometimes as if it were 
the doom of civilization. But that is 
only sometimes. As when we watch 
Hamlet or Othello our first feeling 
may be an agony of pity for those who 
seem to lose all, but our last is a 
sense that those who have such great 
experiences are of a higher and not 
of a lower order than other men, 
that as weighted in the ultimate 
seales of being they are perhaps 
rather to be envied than pitied, so 
in this world-drama we even now often 
have glimpses of what we know will 
be left burned into our souls as the 
final truth, that the ultimate and 
abiding pity is not for the nations 
who are playing their awful parts in 
the tragedy, but for those who, by 
fate, or choice, or weakness, are not. 

*Selected Poems of Thomas Hardy.” 


Golden Treasury Series. Macmillan. 2s. 6d. 
net. 


Towards the criminal of the plot there 
will remain an abiding wrath; towards 
those who, at infinite cost, endurance 
of labor and pain and death, have 
stayed the crime and delivered the 
world, an eternal inheritance of sor- 
rowing and wondering love; towards 
those who have refused the eall, a pity 
too deep for anger, almost too deep 
for scorn. 

With such a world-wide tragedy 
before us, can we care for the tiny and 
obscure tragedies of individual lives? 
Can we find a heart to be moved by 
him who of all living Englishmen has 
understood them best? That is the 
question this little book puts to us. 
It is true that Mr. Hardy is very far 
from being indifferent to the world 
tragedies either of the past or of the 
present. It is he who gave us the 
greatest effort the imagination has 
made to picture forth the tremendous 
drama of Napoleon; it is he who has 
written some of the best poems the 
present war has produced. But his 
great strength lies, as everyone who 
saw the stage representation of The 
Dynasts instantly realized, not in his 
handling of the Nelsons and Napoleons, 
but in the amazing insight and sym- 
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pathy with which he shows how the 
historic doings of kings and generals 
affect the private soldier, the citizen 
in his shop, the man behind the 
plough. The same thing may be seen 
in his poems about this war. It is 
not the doom of nations but the fate 
of individual lives, the man who goes, 
the woman who stays, which has best 
inspired him. So here his stanzas 
“In Time of ‘the Breaking of Na- 
tions’’’ are not about the nations at all. 


Only a man harrowing clods 
In a slow, silent walk, 
With an old horse that stumbles and 


nods, 
Half asleep as they stalk. 


Only thin smoke without flame 
From the heaps of couch grass; 

Yet this will go onward the same 
Though Dynasties pass. 


Yonder a maid and her wight 
Come whispering by: 

War’s annals will fade into night 
Ere their story die. 


There is Mr. Hardy, in his most con- 
stant, most entirely characteristic, 
note; far more than in the fine, and 
of course much more popular, 


What of the faith and fire within us, 

Men who march away 

Ere the barn cocks say 

Night is growing gray, 
To hazards whence no tears can win us? 
He is a true Englishman, and neither 
his gravity nor his humor could have 
come from a man of any other nation. 
But the faith and fire that burn for 
national patriotism are a moment or 
an hour with him, not his habitual iife. 
That is lived with the individual soul 
facing the destinies alone. Indeed, 
though in a manner the most national 
of our novelists, and even the most 
local, he is also the one to whose 
dramas locality and nationality matter 


least. In Scott, for instance, the 


tragedy itself is often born of the 


special historical or local conditions. 
His men and women are gloriously 
human, of course, or he would not be 
Scott; but the issues they have to 
face are frequently issues unknown 
to the common humanity of all times, 
issues that spring out of peculiar and 
temporary circumstances—the Forty- 
five, the Crusades, or whatever it may 
be. Mr. Hardy is as full of local color 
in his way as Scott. He has put his 
Wessex before our eyes. His people’s 
language and clothes, their labors 
and pleasures, are those of Wessex. 
But their fate has nothing local about 
it. Their tragedies turn on the loves 
and hates and sorrows that may be 
found among every people over all the 
earth. The fate that hangs over them 
so heavily is not that of men of Dorset 
or of England, but that of helpless 
atoms whirled they know not where in 
a vast and mysterious universe. 

That is the world of the novels. 
And it is also the world of these 
poems. It is the fashion in certain 
quarters today to declare that, if an 
author is really intent on seeing life 
as it actually is and honestly resolved 
to record what he sees with absolute 
sincerity, he must be prepared to be 
ugly and his readers must be pre- 
pared to acknowledge that he is only 
paying the price of truth. Let those 
who are the victims of this ignorance 
go to Mr. Hardy. Never author held 
a@ sincerer pen. Never poet looked 
more unftinchingly in the full face of 
pain. And yet we have scarcely any 
writer, at any rate of prose, whose 
work leaves a more continuous im- 
pression of beauty. Why is that? Be- 
cause he knows two things which 
some of his younger contemporaries 
either ignore or deny. He knows that 
words, if they are to be the instru- 
ments of literature, must be chosen, 
and set in an order which unites the 
mind of a whole people with the new, 
unique, and individual mind of the 
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writer. And he knows that art must 
treat life so that it is seen both as the 
momentary event of today and as a 
link in the eternal procession of all 
time and all existence. The problem 
of the artist is to be at once individual 
and universal, to be at once original 
and in the great tradition, to be of 
his own day and yet of none or of all. 
He has to be true to what he sees, 
and yet not give us the mere raw 
material of truth which anybody can 
see, but that inner essence of it which 
is vital, representative, and permanent. 
He has to use language as the speech 
which he hears in the street and the 
speech which has been spoken and 
written for a thousand years. In 
the choice of his words and the shap- 
ing of his sentences he has to remem- 
ber that he is at once a writer. with 
something to say which should be 
said clearly and an artist with some- 
thing to make which should be made 
beautifully. 

None of our novelists has under- 
stood and fulfilled these functions 
better than Mr. Hardy. He has never 
allowed himself to write as if a photo- 
graph were a portrait or squeezing an 
orange the same thing as making 
marmalade. Every story he has writ- 
ten is a creation as well as a record 
of fact. Heis among the great masters 
of English prose—ultimus Romanorum 
some may sadly think, though they 
will certainly prove mistaken—a teller 
of great truth, a deviser of noble 
harmonies, a shaper of things beautiful. 

But we are here concerned more 
immediately with his verse. No one 
will contend that it can rank for a 
moment with his prose. It is, in fact, 
always the poetry of a man whose 
natural way of utterance is not verse. 
The mind is everywhere the poet’s 
mind, but the verse seldom flows 
abundantly, and scarcely ever with 
the ease of nature. It is the verse of 


one who is a master in the matter of 
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poetry but in its form only a very 
highly gifted amateur. Some gifts 
he has, indeed, which are rare among 
our brilliant young poets. He can 
meditate; he can brood over his mat- 
ter, coo it, as it were, to us, till we 
find it singing in our minds if not 
exactly in our ears. He can go down 
quietly to the depths of his subject, 
treating it not as a thing for display 
of eloquence or cleverness, but as mat- 
ter for pity, for love, for wonder, for 
wistful, uncomprehending acceptance. 
This selection is divided into three 
parts: poems chiefly lyrical, poems 
narrative and reflective, and war 
poems and lyrics from The Dynasts. 
Except for a few narrative pieces, 
there is little to distinguish the second 
part from the first. Indeed, the subject 
is everywhere, even in The Dynasts, 
the same. It is man face to face with 
the destinies, our little moment of 
life rounded by two eternities of silence, 
and going on its way with the three 
questions in its heart — Whence? 
Whither? Why? The dominant note, 
especially in the short lyrics, is one of 
sadness; the almost ever-present sub- 
ject is death. One of Mr. Hardy’s 
volumes of stories has the title ‘‘ Life’s 
Little Ironies’’; and in poetry as in 
prose that is his subject. Only that 
in his poems there is little or nothing 
of the cynicism hinted at in that title, 
or even of the rebellious impatience 
which underlies some of its stories. 
Poetry, in fact, discourages that tem- 
per. It lives in too large a world to 
imagine that the stray atoms to be 
seen from its parlor windows provide 
any adequate material for sitting in 
judgment on the system of the uni- 
verse. It may take the way of hope 
and faith, or that of confessed and 
resigned ignorance, but it is not likely, 
if it have the largeness of vision with- 
out which it is no longer poetry, to 
take that of self-assured petulance. 
So here there is sadness enough, sad- 
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ness almost everywhere: Mr. Hardy is 
no sprinkler of rosewater over ugly- 
smelling facts; but on the whole the 
mood is one of grave acceptance, or at 
least resignation, relieved sometimes 
by a wistful reaching after a hope and 
joy which he cannot get out of what 
he sees. The thrush in winter startles 
him first into wonder, and then into a 
surmise of something beyond wonder :— 


So little cause for carolings 
Of such ecstatic sound 
Was written on terrestrial things 
Afar or nigh around, 
That I could think there trembled 
through 
His happy good-night air 
Some blessed Hope, whereof he knew 
And I was unaware. 


The same note, and higher, is struck 
in what is perhaps the finest of his 
lyrics, the great hymn sung by the Pities 
in the last scene of The Dynasts:— 


And these pale panting multitudes 

Seen surging here, their moils, their 
moods, 

All shall ‘‘fulfil their joy”’ in Thee, 

In Thee abide eternally! 

Exultant adoration give 

The Alone, through Whom all living 
live, 

The Alone, in Whom all dying die, 

Whose means the End shall justify! 


And though the Spirit Ironic is given 
its right of reply— 
I know 
’Tis handsome of our Pities so to sing 
The praises of the dreaming, dark, 
dumb Thing 
That turns the handle of this idie 
Show! 


yet the very last word of the great 
drama is not with Irony, but with 
Faith — 


But a stirring thrills the air 
Like to sounds of joyance there, 
That the rages 

Of the ages 


Shall be canceled and deliverance of- 
fered from the ‘darts that were, 

Consciousness the Will informing, till 
It fashion all things fair! 


That is what comes from living in the 
sense of the universal, as a poet must 
do. It is all too easy to believe that 
everything is wrong with one’s own 
happiness or one’s neighbor’s charac- 
ter, but it is not easy—it is in the 
long run nearly impossible—to believe, 
or to continue in the belief, that the 
universe as a whole has ultimately 
nothing to do with happiness or good- 
ness. One may believe that a market 
town or a college is a place without 
heart or mind or meaning, but ‘‘I 
had rather believe all the fables in 
the Legend and the Talmud than 
that this universal frame is without 
@ mind.”’ 

But these high questions, though 
they are nearly always felt behind 
and beneath, are not the surface sub- 
ject of most of Mr. Hardy’s poems. 
‘It is just our human life as he has seen 
it: and he is a poet because it has 
meant so much more to him than to 
the rest of us, moved him more, stirred 
him to more working both of heart and 
mind. Like Wordsworth, he brings so 
much with him that in his hands the 
ordinary at once becomes extraordi- 
nary, the small great, the old new. 
But he does not, like Wordsworth, 
‘‘avert his eyes from half of human 
fate.” His passion is sometimes joy :— 


A day is drawing to its fall, 
I had not dreamed to see; 

The first of many to enthrall 
My spirit, will it be? 

Or is this eve the end of all 
Such new delight for me? 


I journey home; the pattern grows 
Of moonshades on the way; 

‘‘Soon the first quarter, I suppose,’ 
Sky-glancing travelers say. 

I realize that it, for those, 
Has been a common day. 
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But even here joy trembles for the 
future; and the joy that Mr. Hardy 
sees most often belongs to the past is 
become a memory at best, at worst a 


pain:—- 


They bear him to his resting place— 
In slow procession sweeping by; 

I follow at a stranger’s space; 

His kindred they, his sweetheart I. 
Unchanged my gown of garish dye, 
Though sable sad is their attire; 

But they stand round with griefless eye, 
Whilst my regret consumes like fire! 


So with the stanzas to Lizbie Browne, 
perhaps the thing most exactly char- 
acteristic of Mr. Hardy in this volume. 
They are a man’s words to the woman 
he had failed to make his own:— 


But, Lizbie Browne, 

I let you slip; 

Shaped not a sign; 
Touched never your lip 
With lip of mine, 

Lost Lizbie Browne! 


So, Lizbie Browne, 
When on a day 

Men speak of me 

As not, you'll say, 
‘*And who was he?—”’ 
Yes, Lizbie Browne! 


It is a page out of a Wessex novel; 
the comment on life of one who has 
seen it as a place of opportunities 
missed at once tragically and absurdly, 
and then remembered and almost 
regained by the creative power of the 
human heart. In half these poems the 
poet is living with the shadows of those 
whom he loved long ago and loves 
still:— 


I idly cut a parsley stalk 

And blew therein towards the moon; 

[ had not thought what ghosts would 
walk 

With shivering footsteps to my tune. 


They are for the most part the poems 
of an old man who has been thinking 
The Times. 
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and feeling all his life, and as he 
draws towards its end finds memory 
the one ever-present faculty and the 
dead more alive than the living. Now 
and then, as in the jines about the 
Titanic disaster, ‘‘The Convergence 
of the Twain’’—the luxurious ship 
and the ‘‘Shape of Ice” prepared by 
the Immanent Will to be her ‘‘sinister 
mate’’—we get away to the world 
behind space and time which is the 
theme of the lyrics of The Dynasis, 
the theme of the invisible and universal 
side of the veil as it may be guessed 
at from the visible and particular. 
Much more often it is the other way. 
The poet and his friends, dead or 
living, are the actors; the scene is 
this earth; the time a moment of our 
passing day: only the day is known 
to be passing and action and actors 
part of an invisible, incomprehensible 
whole. And if the ghosts of the poet’s 
forbears reproach him for being 


A thinker of crooked thoughts upon 
Life in the sere, 

And on that which consigns men to 
night after showing the day to 
them, 


yet he will, after his fashion, respond 
to their calling to ‘‘take of life what it 
grants, without question!’’ And cer- 
tainly without selfishness. For if, 
like Shelley, and in the course of a life 
almost three times as long, he has 
found that to him life’s cup has been 
dealt in another measure than that 
given to those who can live smiling, 
yet he will make out of that another 
happiness which nothing can take 
away: — 


Let me enjoy the earth no less, 
Because the all-enacting Might 
That fashioned forth its loveliness 
Had other aims than my delight. 


And some day hence, toward Paradise 
And all its blest—if such should be— 
I will lift glad afar-off eyes, 

Though it contain no place for me. 
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“THE PROGRESS OF PICKERSDYKE.” 


Second Lieutenant William Pickers- 
dyke, sometime quartermaster-ser- 
geant of the th Battery, and now 
adjutant of a divisional ammunition 
column, stared out of the window of 
his billet and surveyed the muddy 
and uninteresting village street with 
eyes of gloom. His habitual optimism 
had for once failed him, and his con- 
fidence in the gospel of efficiency had 
been shaken. For Fate, in the portly 
guise of his fatuous old colonel, had 
intervened to balk the fulfilment of 
his most cherished desire. Pickersdyke 
had that morning applied for per- 
mission to be transferred to his old 
battery if a vacancy occurred, and the 
colonel had flatly declined to forward 
the application. 

Now one of the few military axioms 
which have not so far been disproved 
in the course of this war is the one 
which lays down that second lieuten- 
ants must not argue with colonels. 
Pickersdyke had left his commanding 
officer without betraying the resent- 
ment which he felt, but in the privacy 
of his own room, however, he allowed 
himself the luxury of vituperation. 

‘‘Blooming old woman!” he said 
aloud. ‘‘Incompetent, rusty old dug- 
out! Thinks he’s going to keep me 
here running his bally column forever, 
I suppose. Selfish, that’s what ’e is 
—and lazy too.” 

In spite of the colonel’s pompous 
reference to ‘‘the exigencies of the 
service,’ that useful phrase which 
covers a multitude of minor injustices, 
Pickersdyke had legitimate cause for 
grievance. Nine months previously, 
when he had been offered a commis- 
sion, he had had to choose between 
Sentiment, which bade him refuse and 
stay with the battery to whose well- 
being he had devoted seven of the best 
years of his life, and Ambition, which 





urged him, as a man of energy and 
brains, to accept his just reward with 
a view to furtner advancement. Am- 
bition, backed by his major’s promise 
to have him. as a subaltern later on, 
had vanquished. Suppressing the in- 
evitable feeling of nostalgia which 
rose in him, he had joined the division- 
al ammunition column, prepared to 
do his best in a position wholly dis- 
tasteful to him. 

In an army every unit depends for 
its efficiency upon the system of dis- 
cipline inculeated by its commander, 
aided by the spirit of individual en- 
thusiasm which pervades its members; 
the less the enthusiasm the sterner 
must the discipline be. Nowa D. A. C., 
as it is familiarly called, is not, in the 
inner meaning of the phrase, a cohesive 
unit. In peace it exists only on paper; 
it is formed during mobilization by the 
haphazard collection of a certain num- 
ber of officers, mostly ‘‘dug-outs’’; 
close upon 500 men, nearly all reserv- 
ists; and about 700 horses, many of 
which are rejections from other and, in 
a sense, more important units. Its 
business, as its name indicates, is to 
supply a division with ammunition, 
and its duties in this connection are 
relatively simple. Its wagons trans- 
port shells, cartridges, and bullets to 
the. brigade ammunition columns, 
whence they return empty and begin 
again. It is obvious that the men 
engaged upon this work need not, in 
ordinary circumstances, be heroes; 
it is also obvious that their réle, though 
fundamentally an important one, does 
not tend to foster an intense esprit de 
corps. A man can be thrilled at the 
idea of a charge or of saving guns under 
a hurricane of fire, but not with the 
monotonous job of loading wagons and 
then driving them a set number of 
miles daily along the same straight 
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road. A stevedore or a carter has as 
much incentive to enthusiasm for his 
work. 

The commander of a D.A.C., there- 
fore, to ensure efficiency in his unit, 
must be a zealous disciplinarian with 
a strong personality. But Pickers- 
dyke’s new colonel was neither. The 
war had dragged him from a life of 
slothful ease to one of bustle and dis- 
comfort. Being elderly, stout, and con- 
stitutionally idle, he had quickly al- 
lowed his early zeal to cool off, and 
now, after six months of the campaign, 
the state of his command was lament- 
able. To Pickersdyke, coming from a 
battery with proud traditions and a 
high reputation, whose members re- 
garded its good name in the way that 
a son does that of his mother, it seemed 
little short of criminal that such lax- 
ity should be permitted. On taking 
over a section he ‘‘got down to it,”’ as 
he said, at once, and became forthwith 
a most unpopular officer. But that, 
though he knew it well, did not deter 
him. He made the lives of various 
sergeants and junior N.C.O.s. unbear- 
able until they began to see that it 
was wiser ‘‘to smarten themselves up 
a bit’’ after his suggestion. Ina month 
the difference between his section and 
the others was obvious. The horses 
were properly groomed and had begun 
to improve in their condition—be- 
fore, they had been poor to a degree; 
the sergeant-major no longer grew 
a weekly beard nor smoked a pipe 
during stable hour; the number of the 
defaulters, which under the new ré- 
gime was at first large, had dwindled 
to a negligible quantity. In two 
months that section was for all prac- 
tical purposes a model one, and Pick- 
ersdyke was able to regard the results 
of his unstinted efforts with satisfaction. 

The colonel, who was not blind where 
his own interests were concerned, 
sent for Pickersdyke one day and 
said: 
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‘*You’ve done very well with your 
section; it’s quite the best in the col- 
umn now.” 

Pickersdyke was pleased; he was as 
modest as most men, but he appre- 
ciated recognition of his merits. More- 
over, for his own ends, he was anxious 
to impress his commanding officer. 
He was less pleased when the latter 
continued: 

“T’m going to post you to No. 3 
Section now, and I hope you’ll do the 
same with that.” 

No. 3 Section was notorious. Pick- 
ersdyke, if he had been a man of 
Biblical knowledge (which he was not), 
would have compared himself to Ja- 
cob, who waited seven years for Ra- 
chel and then was tricked into taking 
Leah. The vision of his four days’ 
leave—long overdue—faded away. He 
foresaw a further and still more diffi- 
cult period of uncongenial work in 
front of him. But, having no choice, 
he was obliged to acquiesce. 

Once again he began at the begin- 
ning, instilling into unruly minds the 
elementary notions that orders are 
given to be obeyed, that the first duty 
of. a mounted man is to his horses, and 
that personal cleanliness and smartness 
in appearance are military virtues 
not beneath notice. This time the 
drudgery was even worse, and he was 
considerably hampered by the touchi- 
ness and jealousy of the real section 
commander, who was a dug-out cap- 
tain of conspicuous inability. There 
was much unpleasantness, there was 
at one time very nearly a mutiny, and 
there were not a few courts-martial. 
It was three months and a half before 
that section found, so to speak, its 
military soul. 

And then the colonel, satisfied that 
the two remaining sections were well 
enough commanded to shift for them- 
selves if properly guided, seized his 
chance and made Pickersdyke his 
adjutant. Here was a man, he felt, 
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endowed with an astonishing energy, 
and considerable powers of organiza- 
tion, the very person, in fact, to save 
his commanding officer trouble and 
to relieve him of all real responsibility. 
This occurred-about the middle of 
July. From then until well on into 
September, Pickersdyke remained a 
fixture in a small French village on 
the lines of communication, miles 
from the front, out of all touch with 
his old comrades, with no distractions 
and no outlet for his energies except 
work of a purely routine character. 
“Tt might be peace-time and me a 
bloomin’ clerk’’ was how he expressed 
his disgust. But he still hoped, for he 
believed that to the efficient the re- 
wards of efficiency come in due course 
and are never long delayed. Without 
being conceited, he was perhaps more 
aware of his own possibilities than of 
his limitations. In the old days in his 
battery he had been the major’s right- 
hand man and the familiar (but al- 
ways respectful) friend of the sub- 
alterns. In the early days of the war 
he had succeeded amazingly where 
others in his position had certainly 
failed. His management of affairs 
_‘‘behind the scenes’? had been un- 
surpassed. Never once, from the mo- 
ment when ‘his unit left Havre till a 
month later it arrived upon the Aisne, 
had its men been short of food or its 
horses of forage. He had replaced de- 
ficiencies from some apparently in- 
exhaustible store of ‘‘spares’’; he had 
provided the best billets, the safest 
wagon lines, the freshest bread with a 
consistency that was almost uncanny. 
In the darkest days of the retreat he 
had remained unperturbed, ‘‘ pinching”’ 
freely when blandishments failed, dis- 
tributing the comforts as well as the 
necessities of life with a lavish hand 
and an optimistic smile. His wits 
and his resource had been tested to the 
utmost. He had enjoyed the contest 
(it was his nature to do that), and he 


had come through triumphant and still 
smiling. 

During the stationary period on the 
Aisne, and later in Flanders, he had 
managed the wagon line—that other 
half of a battery which consists of 
almost everything except the guns and 
their complement of officers and men— 
practically unaided. On more than 
one occasion he had brought up am- 
munition along a very dangerous 
route at critical moments. 

He received his commission late in 
December, at a time when his battery 
was out of action, ‘‘resting.’’ He dined 
in the officers’ mess, receiving their 
congratulations with becoming mod- 
esty and their drink without unneces- 


sary reserve. It was on this occasion ~ 


that he had induced his major to prom- 
ise to get him back. Then he departed, 
sorrowful in spite of all his pride in 
being an officer, to join the column. 
There, in the seclusion of his billet, 
he studied army lists and watched the 
name of the senior subaltern of the 
battery creep towards the head of the 
roll. When that officer was promoted 
captain there would be a vacancy, 
and that vacancy would be Pickers- 
dyke’s chance. Meanwhile, to fit him- 
self for what he hoped to become, 
he spent whole evenings pouring over 
manuals of telephony and gun-drill; 
he learned by heart abstruse pass- 
ages of Field Artillery Training; he 
ordered the latest treatises on gunnery, 
both practical and theoretical, to be 
sent out to him from England; and he 
even battled valiantly with loga- 
rithms and a slide-rule. . 

From all the foregoing it will be 
understood how bitter was his dis- 
appointment when his application to 
be transferred was refused. His 
colonel’s attitude astonished him. He 
had expected recognition of that in- 
dustry and usefulness of which he 
had given unchallengeable proof. But 
the colonel, instead of saying: 
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‘““You have done well; I will not 
stand in your way, much as I should 
like to keep you,’’ merely observed, 

“I’m sorry, but you cannot be 
spared.” 

And he made it unmistakably plain 
that what he meant was: 

‘Do you think I’m such a fool as 
to let you go? I'll see you damned 
first!’’ 

Thus it was that Pickersdyke, a 
disillusioned and a baffled man, stared 
out of the window with wrath and 
bitterness in his heart. For he wanted 
to go back to ‘‘the old troop’’; he was 
obsessed with the idea almost to the 
exclusion of everything else. He craved 
for the old faces and the old familiar 
atmosphere as a drug-maniac craves 
for morphia.. It was his right, he had 
earned it by nine months of drudgery 
—and who the devil, anyway, he felt, 
was this old fool to thwart him? 

Extravagant plans for vengeance 
flitted through his mind. Supposing 
he were to lose half a dozen wagons or 
thousands of rounds of howitzer am- 
munition, would his colonel get sent 
home? Not he—he’d blame his ad- 
jutant, and the latter would quite 
possibly be court-martialed. Should 
he hide all the colonel’s clothes and 
only reveal their whereabouts when the 
application had been forwarded? 
Should he steal his whisky (without 
which it was doubtful if he could exist), 
put poison in his tea, or write an 
anonymous letter to headquarters ac- 
cusing him of espionage? He sighed— 
ingenuity, his valuable ally on many 
a doubtful occasion, failed him now. 
Then it occurred to him to appeal to 
one Lorrison, who was the captain 
of his old battery, and whom he 
had known for years as one of his 
subalterns. 


“Dear Lorrison,” he wrote, ‘I’ve just 
had an interview with my old man and 
he won’t agree to my transfer. I’m 
afraid it’s a wash-out unless something 
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can be done quickly, as I suppose 
Jordan will be promoted very soon.”’ 
(Jordan was the senior subaltern.) 
“You know how much I want to get 
back in time for the big show. Can you © 
do anything? Sorry to trouble you, 
and now I must close. 

“Yours, 

“W. Pickersdyke.”’ 


Then he summoned his servant. 
Gunner Scupham was an elderly in- 
dividual with gray hair, a dignified 
deportment, and a countenance which 
suggested extreme honesty of soul but 
no intelligence whatsoever. Which 
fact was of great assistance to him in 
the perpetration of his more compli- 
cated villainies. He had not been 
Pickersdyke’s storeman for many years 
for nothing. His devotion was a by- 
word, but hisfamiliarity was sometimes 
a little startling. 

‘7H won’t let us go,’’ announced 
Pickersdyke. 

“‘Strafe the blighter!’’ replied Secup- 
ham feelingly. ‘‘I’m proper fed up 
with this ’ere column job.” 

‘‘Get the office bike, take this note 
to Captain Lorrison, and bring back 
an answer. Here’s a pass.” 

Scupham departed, grumbling aud- 
ibly. It meant a fifteen-mile ride, the © 
day was warm, and he disliked phys- 
ical exertion. He returned late that 
evening with the answer, which was as 
follows: 


“Dear Pickers— Curse your fool 
colonel. Jordan may go any day, and 
if we don’t get you we'll probably be 
stuck with some child who knows 
nothing. Besides, we want you to 
come. The preliminary bombardment 
is well under way, so there’s not much 
time. Meet me at the B.A.C.* head- 
quarters tomorrow evening at 8 and 
we'll fix up something. In haste, 

“Yours ever, 
““T, Lorrison.”’ 


There are people who do not believe 
in luck. But if it was not luck which 
*Brigade Ammuniticn Column. 
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assisted Pickersdyke by producing 
the events which followed his receipt 
of that note, then it was Providence 
in a genial and most considerate mood. 
He spent a long time trying to think 
of a reasonable excuse for going to 
see Lorrison, but he might have saved 
himself the trouble. Some light-heart- 
ed fool had sent up shrapnel instead 
of high explosive to the very B.A.C. 
that Pickersdyke wanted to visit. 
Angry telephone messages were coming 
through, and the colonel at once sent 
his adjutant up to offer plausible 
explanations. 

Pickersdyke covered a lot of ground 
that afternoon. It was necessary to 
find an infuriated artillery brigadier 
and persuade him that the error was 
not likely to occur again, and was in 
any case not really the fault of the 
D.A.C. section commander. It was 
then necessary to find this latter and 
make it clear to him that he was with- 
out doubt the most incompetent 
officer in the allied forces, and that the 
error was entirely due to his care- 
lessness. And it was essential to ar- 
range for forwarding what was required. 

Lorrison arrived punctually and 
evidently rather excited. 

‘‘What price the news?”’ he said at 
once. 

Pickersdyke had heard none. © He 
had been far too busy. 

“We're for it at last—going to 
bombard .all night till 4.30 am.— 
every bally gun in the army as far 
as I can see. And we've got orders to 
be ready to move in close support of 
the infantry if they get through. To 
move! Just think of that after all these 
months.”’ 

Pickersdyke swore as he had not 
done since he was a roughriding 
bombardier. 

‘‘And that’s boxed my chances,’’ he 
ended up. 

“Wait a bit,’’ said  Lorrison. 
‘““There’s a vacancy waiting for you 


if you'll take it. We got pretty badly 
‘ecrumped’* last night. The Bosches 
put some big ‘hows’ and a couple of 
‘pip-squeak’ batteries on to us just 
when we were replenishing. They 


smashed up several wagons and did a — 


lot of damage. Poor old Jordan got the 
devil of a ‘shaking—he was thrown 
about ten yards. Lucky not tobe 
blown to bits, though. Anyway, he’s 
been sent to hospital.”’ 

He looked inquiringly at Pickers- 
dyke. The latter’s face portrayed an 
unholy joy. 

‘‘Will I take his place?’’ he cried. 
‘‘Lummy! - I should think I would. 
Don’t care what the colonel says after- 
wards. When can I join? Now?” 

‘*As soon as I’ve seen about getting 
some more wagons from the B.A.C. 
we'll go up together,’’ answered Lor- 
rison. 

Pickersdyke, who had no conscience 
whatever on occasions such as this, 
sent a message to his colonel to say 
that he was staying up for the night 
(he omitted to say precisely where!), 
as there would be much to arrange in 
the morning. To Scupham he wrote: 


“Collect all the kit you can and 
come up to the battery at once. Say 
nothing.” 


He was perfectly aware that he was 
doing a wildly illegal thing. He felt 
like an escaped convict breathing the 
air of freedom and making for his home 
and family. Forty colonels would not 


have stopped him at that moment. 
* * * * * * * 


II. 

The major commanding the th 
Battery sat in his dug-out examining 
a large-scale trench map. His watch, 
carefully synchronized with those of 
the staff, lay on the table in front of 
him. Outside, his six guns were firing 
steadily, each concussion (and there 
were twelve a minute) shaking every- 

* Shelled. 
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thing that was not a fixture in the little 
room. Hundreds of guns along miles 
of front and miles of depth were 
taking part in the most stupendous 
bombardment yet attempted by the 
army. From ‘‘Granny,’’ the enormous 
howitzer that fired six times an hour at 
a range of seventeen thousand yards, 
to machine guns in the front line 
trenches, every available piece of 
ordnance was adding its quota to what 
constituted a veritable hell of noise. 

The major had been ordered to cut 
the wire entanglements between two 
given points and to stop firing at 4.30 
A.M. precisely. He had no certain 
means of knowing whether he had com- 
pleted his task or not. He only knew 
that his ‘‘lines of fire,’’ his range, and 
his ‘‘height of burst’’ as previously 
registered in daylight were correct, 
that his layers could be depended upon, 
and that he had put about a thousand 
rounds of shrapnel into a hundred and 
fifty yards of front. At 4.29 he rose and 
stood, watch in hand, in the doorway 
of his dug-out. A man with a mega- 
phone waited at his elbow. The major, 
war-worn though he was, was still 
young enough in spirit to be thrilled 
by the mechanical regularity of his 
battery’s fire. This perfection of drill 
was his work, the result of months 
and months of practice, of loving 
care and of minute attention to 
detail. 

Dawn was beginning to creep into 
the sky, and he could just distinguish 
the silhouettes of the two right-hand 
guns. The flash as one of them fired 
revealed momentarily the figures of the 
gunners grouped round. the breech 
like demons round some _ spectral 
engine of destruction. Precisely five 
seconds afterwards a second flash de- 
noted that the next gun had fired— 
and so on in sequence from right to 
left until it was the turn of Number 
One again. 

“Stop,” said the major when the 
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minute hand of his watch was exactly 
over the half-hour. 

“Stop!” roared the man with the 
megaphone. 

It was as if the order had been heard 
all along the entire front. The bom- 
bardment ceased almost abruptly, and 
rifle and machine-gun fire became 
audible again. On a colossal scale the 
effect was that of the throttling down 
of a powerful motor-car whose engine 
had been allowed to race. Then, not 
many moments afterwards, from far 
away to the eastward there came faint, 
confused sounds of shouts and cheer- 
ing. It was the infantry, the long- 
suffering, tenacious, wonderful infantry 
charging valiantly into the ccld gray 
dawn along the avenues prepared by 
the guns... . 

For Pickersdyke it had been a night 
of pure joy, unspoiled by any qualms 
of conscience. He had been welcomed 
at the battery as a kind of returned 
wanderer and given a section of guns 
at once. The major—who feared: no 
man’s wrath, leasi of all that of a dug- 
out D.A.C. commander—had prom- 
ised to back him up if awkward ques- 
tions were asked. Pickersdyke had 
only one cause for disappointment— 
the whole thing had gone too smoothly. 
He was bursting with technical knowl- 
edge, he could have repaired almost 
any breakdown, and had kept a keen 
lookout for all ordinary mistakes. 
But nothing went wrong and no mis- 
takes were made. In this battery the. 
liability of human error had been re- 
duced to a negligible minimum. Pick- 
ersdyke had had nothing further to do 
than to pass orders and see that they 
were duly received. Nevertheless he 
had loved every moment of it, for he 
had come into his own—he was back 
in the old troop, taking part in a ‘‘big 
show.” As he observed to the major 
whilst they were drinking hot coffee in 
the dug-out afterwards: 

“Even if I do get court-martialed for 
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desertion, sir, that last little lot was 
worth it!’ 

And he grinned as does a man well 
pleased with the success of his schemes. 
To complete his satisfaction, Sceupham 
appeared soon afterwards bringing up 
a large bundle of kit and a few luxuries 
in the way of food. It transpired that 
he had presented himself to the last- 
joined subaltern of the D.A.C. and 
had bluffed that perplexed and inex- 
perienced officer into turning out a 
cart to drive him as far as the battery 
wagon line, whence he had come up 
on an ammunition wagon. 

It was almost daylight when the 
battery opened fire again, taking its 
orders by telephone now from the 
F.0.0.,* who was in close touch with 
the infantry and could see what was 
happening. The rate of fire was slow 
at first; then it suddenly quickened, 
and the range was increased by a hun- 
dred yards. Some thirty shells went 
shrieking on their mission and then 
another fifty yards were added. The 
infantry was advancing steadily, and 
just as steadily, sixty or seventy yards 
in front ‘of their line, the curtain of pro- 
tecting shrapnel crept forward after 
the retiring enemy. At one point the 
attack was evidently held up for a 
while; the battery changed to high ex- 
plosive and worked up to its maximum 
speed, causing Lorrison to telephone 
imploring messages for more and still 
more ammunition. .. . 

The long-expected order to advance, 
when at last it came, nearly broke the 
major’s heart. 

“Send forward one section,’’ it said, 
“in close support of the 2d Battalion 
shire Regiment, to the advanced 
position previously prepared in J. 12.” 

One section was only a third of his 
battery; he would have to stay behind, 
and he had been dreaming nightly 
of this dash forward with the in- 
fantry into the middle of things; he 





* Forward Observing Officer. 


had had visions of that promised land, 
the open country beyond the German 
lines, of an end to siege warfare and a 
return to the varying excitement of a 


running fight. But orders were orders, 


so he sent for Pickersdyke. 

“T’m going to send you,” he said 
after showing him the order, ‘‘although 
you haven’t seen the position before. 
But the other lad is too young for this 
job. Look here.’’ 

He pointed out the exact: route to be 
followed, showed him where bridges 
for crossing the trenches had been pre- 
pared, and explained everything in his 
usual lucid manner. Then he held out 
his hand. 

“Good-bye and good luck,” he said. 
Their eyes met for a moment in a 
steady gaze of mutual esteem and af- 
fection. For they knew each other 
well, these two men—the gentleman 
born to lead and to inspire, and his 
ranker subordinate (a gentleman too in 
all that matters) highly trained, thor- 
oughly efficient, utterly devoted. ... 

There was not a prouder man in the 
army than Pickersdyke at the moment 
when he led his section out from the 
battery position amid the cheers of 
those left behind. His luck, so he felt, 
was indeed amazing. He had about a 
mile to go along a road that was con- 
gested with troops and vehicles of all 
sorts. He blasphemed his way through 
(there is no other adequate means of 
expressing his progress) with his two 
guns and four wagons until he reached 
the point where he had to turn off to 
make for his new position. This latter 
had been carefully prepared before- 
hand by fatigue parties sent out from 
the battery at night. Gun-pits had 
been dug, access made easy, ranges and 
angles noted down in daylight by an 
officer left behind expressly for the pur- 
pose; and the whole had been neatly 
screened from aerial observation. It 
lay a few hundred yards behind what 
had been the advanced British trench- 
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es. But it was not a good place for 
guns; it was only one in which they 
might be put if, as now, circumstances 
demanded the taking of heavy risks. 
Pickersdyke halted his little com- 
mand behind the remains of a spinney 
and went forward to reconnoitre. He 
was still half a mile from his goal, 
which lay on a gentle rise on the oppo- 
site side of a little valley. Allowing for 
rough ground and deviations from the 
direct route owing to the network of 
trenches which ran in all directions, he 
calculated that it would take him at 
least ten minutes to get across. Inci- 
dentally he noticed that quite a num- 
ber of shells were falling in the area 
he was about to enter. - For the first 
time he began to appreciate the exact 
nature of his task. He returned to the 
section and addressed his men thus: 
‘Now, you chaps, it’s good driving 
what’s wanted here. We must get the 
guns there whatever happens—we'll 
let down the infantry else. Follow me 
and take it steady. . . . Terr-ot.’’ 
The teams and carriages jingled and 
rattled along behind him as he led 
them forward. Smooth going, the sig- 
nal to gallop, and a dash for it would 
have been his choice, but that was im- 
possible. Constantly he was forced to 
slow down to a walk and dismount the 


detachments to haul on the drag-ropes. - 


The manoeuvre developed into a kind 
of obstacle race, with death on every 
side. But his luck stood by him. He 
reached the position with the loss only 
of a gunner, two drivers, and a pair of 
lead horses. 

As soon as he had got his guns into 
action and his teams away (all of which 
was done quietly, quickly, and with- 
out confusion—‘‘as per book’’ as he ex- 
pressed it) Pickersdyke crawled up a 
communication trench, followed by a 
telephonist laying a wire, until he 
reached a place where he could see. It 
was the first time that he had been so 
close up to the firing line, and he expe- 
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rienced the sensations of a man who 
looks down into the crater of a live 
voleano. Somewhere in the midst of 
the awful chaos in front of him was, if 
it still existed at all, the infantry bat- 
talion he was supposed to have been 
sent to support. But how to know 
where or when to shoot was altogether 
beyond him. He poked his glasses 
cautiously through a loophole and 
peered into the smoke in the vain hope 
of distinguishing friend from foe. 

‘‘What the hell shall I do now?” he 
muttered. ‘‘Can’t see no bloomin’ 
target in this lot. . . . Crikey! yes, I 
ean, though,” he added. ‘‘Both guns 
two degrees more left, fuze two, eight 
hundred. ...’’ He rattled off his 
orders as if to the manner born. The 
telephonist, a man who had spent 
months in the society of forward ob- 
serving officers,. repeated word for 
word into his instrument, speaking as 
carefully as the operator in the public 
call office at Piccadilly Circus. 

The guns behind blazed and roared. 
A second afterwards two fleecy balls 
of white smoke, out of which there 
darted a tongue of flame, appeared in 
front of the solid gray wall of men 
which Pickersdyke had seen rise as if 
from the earth itself and surge for- 
ward. A strong enemy counter-attack 
was being launched, and he, with the 
luck of the tyro, had got his guns right 
on to it. Methodically he switched his 
fire up and down the line. Great gaps 
appeared in it, only to be quickly filled. 
It wavered, sagged, and then came on 
again. Back at the guns the detach- 
ments worked till the sweat streamed 
from them; their drill was perfect, their 
rate of fire the maximum. But the 
task was beyond their powers. Two 
guns were not enough. Nevertheless 
the rush, though not definitely stopped, 
had lost its full driving foree. It 
reached the captured trenches (which 
the infantry had had no time to con- 
solidate), it got to close quarters, but 
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it did not break through. The wall of 
shrapnel had acted like a breakwater 
—the strength of the wave was spent 
ere it reached its mark—and like a 
wave it began to ebb back again. In 
pursuit, cheering, yelling, stabbing, 
mad with the terrible lust to kill and 
kill and kill, came crowds of khaki 
figures. 

Pickersdyke, who had stopped his 
fire to avoid hitting his own side and 
was watching the fight with an excite- 
ment such as he had never hoped to 
know, saw that the critical moment 
was past; the issue was decided, and 
his infantry were gaining ground again. 
He opened fire once more, lengthening 
his range so as to clear the mélée and 
yet hinder the arrival of hostile re- 
serves, which was a principle he had 
learned from a constant study of “‘the 
book.”’ 

Suddenly there were four ear-split- 
ting cracks over his head, and a shower 
of earth and stones rattled down off 
the parapet a few yards from him. 

‘“‘We’re for it now,’’ he exclaimed. 

He was. This first salvo was the 
prelude to a storm of shrapnel from 
some concealed German battery which 
had at last picked up the section’s 
position. But Pickersdyke continued 
to support his advancing infantry. . . . 

‘‘Wire’s cut, sir,’’ said the telephonist 
suddenly. 

It was fatal. It was the one thing 
Pickersdyke had prayed would not 
happen, for it meant the temporary 
silencing of his guns. 

“Mend it and let me know when 
you're through again,” he ordered. 
“T’m going down to the section.’’ And, 
stooping low, he raced back along the 
trench. 

At the guns it has been an unequal 
contest, and they had suffered heavily. 
The detachments were reduced to half 
their strength, and one wagon, which 
had received a direct hit, had been 
blown to pieces. 
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“Stick it, boys,’’ said Pickersdyke 
after a quick look round. He saw 
that if he was to continue shooting 
it would be necessary to stand on the 
top of the remaining wagon in order to 
observe his fire. And he was deter- 
mined to continue. He climbed up and 
found that the additional four feet or 
so which he gained in height just 
enabled him to see the burst of his 
shells. But he had no protection 
whatever. 

‘“‘Add a hundred, two rounds gun 
fire,’’ he shouted—and the guns flashed 
and banged in answer to his call. But 
it was a question of time only. Miracu- 
lously, for almost five minutes he re- 
mained where he was, untouched. 
Then, just as the telephonist reported 
“through” again the inevitable hap- 
pened. An invisible hand, so it seemed 
to Pickersdyke, endowed with the 
strength of twenty blacksmiths, hit 
him a smashing blow with a red-hot 
sledge-hammer on the left shoulder. 
He collapsed on to the ground behind 
his wagon with the one word ‘‘Hell!’’ 
And then he fainted. .. . 

At 8 p.m. that night the th 
Battery received orders to join up 
with its advanced section and occupy 
the position permanently. It was 
after nine when Lorrison, stumbling 
along a communication trench and 
beginning to think that. he was lost, 
came upon the remnants of Pickers- 
dyke’s command. They were crouch- 
ing in one of the gun-pits—a bom- 
bardier and three gunners, very cold 
and very miserable. Two of them 
were wounded. Lorrison questioned 
them hastily and iearned that Pickers- 
dyke was at his observing station, that 
Scupham and the telephonist were with 
him, and that there were two more 
wounded men in the next pit. 

“The battery will be here soon,’ 
said Lorrison cheerily, ‘‘and you'll 
all get fixed up. Meanwhile here’s 
my flask and some sandwiches.” 
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‘‘Beg pardon, sir,’’ said the bombar- 
dier, ‘‘but Mr. Pickersdyke ’ll need that 
flask. ’E’s pretty bad, sir, I believe.’’ 

Lorrison found Pickersdyke lying 
wrapped in some blankets which Scup- 
ham had fetched from the wagon, 
twisting from side to side and mutter- 
ing a confused string of delirious 
“Fuze two—more right I 


phrases. 

said—damn them, they’re still ad- 
vancing—what price the old ——th 
now? ... ” and then a groan and he 


began again. 

Scupham, in a husky whisper, was 
trying to soothe him. ‘Lie still for 
Gawd’s sake and don’t worry yourself,’’ 
he implored. 

By the time Lorrison had examined 
the bandages on Pickersdyke’s shoul- 
der and administered morphia (with- 
out a supply of which he now: never 
moved) the battery arrived, and with 
it some stretcher-bearers. Pickers- 
dyke, just before he was carried off, 
recovered consciousness and recog- 
nized Lorrison, who was close beside 
him. 

‘Hullo!’ he said in a weak voice. 
“Nice box-up here, isn’t it? But I 
reckon we got a bit of our own back 
fore we was knocked out. Tell the 
major the men were just grand. Oh! 
and before I forget, amongst my kit 
there’s a few ‘spares’ I’ve collected; 
they might come in handy for the bat- 
tery. I sha’n’t be away long, I hope. 
. .. Wonder what the old colonel 
will say. ...’’ His voice trailed off 
into a drowsy murmur—the morphia 
had begun to take effect. ... 

Lorrison detained Scupham in order 
to glean more information. 

“After ’e got ’it, sir,’ said Scupham, 
“*e lay still for a bit, ’arf an hour 
pr’aps, and ’ardly seemed to know 
what was ’’appening. Then ’e suddenly 
calls out: ‘Is that there telephone 
workin’ yet?’ ‘Yes, sir,’ I says—and 


with that ’e made for to stand up, but 
’e couldn’t. 


So wot does ’e do then 
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but makes me bloomin’ well carry ’im 
up the trench to the observin’ station. 
‘Now then, Scupham,’ ’e says, ‘prop 
me up by that loophole so I can see 
wot’s comin’ off.’ And'I ’ad to ’old 
’im there pretty near all the afternoon 
while ’e kep’ sending orders down the 
telephone and firing away like ’ell. 
We finished our ammunition about 
five o’clock and then ’e lay down where 
’e was to rest for a bit. ’Ow ’e’d stuck 
it all that time with a wound like that 
Gawd only knows. ’E went queer in 
‘is ’ead soon after and we thought ’e 
was a goner—and then nothin’ much 
’appened till you came up, sir, ’cept 
that we was gettin’ a tidy few shells 
round about. D’you reckon ’e’ll get 
orl right, sir?’’ 

It was evident that the unemotional 
Scupham was consumed with anxiety. 

“Oh! he must!’ cried Lorrison. ‘It 
would be too cruel if he didn’t pull 
through after all he’s done. He’s a 
man if ever there was one.” 

“And that’s a fact,’’ said Scupham, 
preparing to follow his idol to the dréss- 
ing station. As he moved away Lor- 
rison heard him mutter, 

“There ain’t no one on Gawd’s earth 
like old Pickers—faney ’im remem- 
berin’ them there ‘spares.’ ’Strewth! 
’e is a one!’’ Which was a very high 
compliment indeed... . 


Official correspondence, even when 
it is marked ‘‘Pressing and Confiden- 
tial’’ in red ink and enclosed in a sealed 
envelope, takes a considerable time to 
pass through the official channels and 
come back again. It was some days 
before the colonel commanding a cer- 
tain divisional ammunition column 
received an answer to his report upon 
the inexplicable absence of his adju- 
tant. He was a vindictive man who 
felt that he had been left in the lurch, 
and he had taken pains to draft a letter 
which would emphasize the short- 
comings of his subordinate. The an- 
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swer, when it did come, positively 
shocked him. It was as follows: 


With reference to your report upon 
the absence without leave of Second 
Lieutenant Pickersdyke, the Major- 
General Commanding directs me to 
say that as this officer was severely 
wounded on September 25 whilst com- 
manding a section of the ——th Battery 
R.F.A. with censpicuous courage and 
ability, for which he has been specially 
recommended for distinction by the 
G.O.C.R.A., and as he is now in‘ hos- 
pital in England, no further action 
will be taken in the matter. 


To be snubbed by the Staff because 


he had reported upon the scandalous 
The Cornhill Magazine. 


conduct of a mere ‘“‘ranker”’ was not at 
all the colonel’s idea of the fitness of 
things. His fury, which vented itself 
chiefly upon his office clerk, would 
have been greater still if he could have 
seen his late adjutant comfortably en- 
sconced in a cozy ward in one of the 
largest houses of fashionable London, 
waited upon by ladies of title, and 
showing an admiring circle of relations 
the jagged piece of steel which a very 
famous surgeon had extracted from 
his shoulder free of charge. 

For, in spite of his colonel, the prog- 
ress of Pickersdyke on the chosen path 
of his ambition was now quite defi- 
nitely assured. 

Jeffery E. Jeffery. 





THE UNITED STATES AND THE WORLD. 


Absurd, amusing as it may be to the 
European mind, the clue to the rela- 
tions of the United States with the 
world in war and at peace is to be 
found in the following news item, 
which, presumably, made its way into 
the crowded and sober columns of the 
London press because of its fantastic 
humor :— 


I am permitted to forward to you 
in advance of publication the following 
signed statement from the President, 
which it is intended to show tonight 
upon the screens of those theatres 
which exhibit war pictures: 

“The nations of the world must 
unite in joint guarantees that what- 
ever is done that is likely to disturb 
the whole world’s life, must first be 
tested in the court of the whole 
world’s opinion before it is attempted, 
and the United States must be ready 
to join in the guarantee and back it by 
her whole foree and influence. A 
settled and secure peace can be made 
sure of in no other way when the pres- 
ent war is over.”—From The Times, 
Oct. 6, Washington Correspondence. 


The infelicities of style, the question- 
Liviwe Aas, Vou. V, No. 220 


able grammar, and the iniolerable 
redundances of those two sentences 
are so marked and so unusual for a 
master of graceful English, that one 
would be justified in dismissing them 
as an outrageous forgery were it not 
for two less obvious, but more weighty, 
pieces of evidence. One is the ef- 
ficaey of the moving picture for prop- 
aganda in the United States. The 
other is something which I must call 
the tragic idealism of President Wilson. 

For it is always idealism, and it is 
usually tragic, to accept in devout 
earnestness the common: phrases of 
society and to act so ‘upon them. 
The Lincolnian trilogy of government 
of, for, and by the people is the pro- 
fessed creed of American demoé¢racy, 
but the instances are rare in political 
history since the Civil War of prac- 
tical insistence on the third element. 
Mr. Wilson, with audacity and in- 
nocence equally fine, has actually 
gone to the country on more than one 
occasion, and in each case at a moment 
of grave decision, or with a problem 
complex and of endless implications. 
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In one way or another, and with 
admirable political sense, the questions 
of national defense, called prepared- 
ness, of intervention in Mexico, of 
relations with Germany, and of at 
least one domestic problem, the 8-hour 
day for railway employees, have been 
brought to something like extra-legis- 
lative decision. In nearly every case 
he has been justified of his cour- 
age. It is not nearly so important to 
know whether he will be justified 
again, as to understand how right he 
is in believing that there can be no 
secure place in the world for the 
United States unless that place is the 
deliberate and ordered choice of its 
citizens. 

Regrettably, that choice is neither 
so easy nor so certain as it is assumed 
to be in the press of Europe. There 
are lions in the path. It is assumed 
only that a sure and intimate relation 
between the United States and the 
world is desirable after the war, and 
that, as far as the United States is 
concerned, that relation must be 
democratic, must be based on the 
common consent of its people. With 
that we can return to the facts of com- 
mon life in America, can trace her 
reactions to a world at war, and so 
begin to understand what her attitude 
can be to a world at peace. 

It is hardly enough to remember 
that the United States is an isolated 
and, to an astonishing degree, a self- 
sustaining nation. These things may 
be sufficient if one clings to the mate- 
rialist version of the doctrine some- 
times called the economic interpreta- 
tion of history—a version which has 
been singularly successful in producing 
bad economics, worse history, and 
almost miraculous interpretations. It 
is far more important to realize that 
the United States is still a pioneer 
nation. Land grants are ended. A 
proletariat is not only growing, but is 
growing dangerous. But the country 
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still works in open spaces, still cul- 
tivates extensively, not intensively, 
and goes forward still to hazards in the 
keen air of adventure, and with the 
free sense of receding horizons. The 
traditionalism and conservatism of 
America are superficial, impressive 
but not forceful. The force is still 
that of the pioneer who goes on to 
new things, is hardy and thoughtless 
and complete. The change, spiritually, 
from agriculture to industry is not 
fulfilled, and it is the West, with its 
freedom and venturesome gaiety, its 
push and its punch and its innocence, 
its aggressive and impudent self- 
confidence, its energy and its pathetic 
faith, that still moulds and directs 
the flow of the American metal. 
European observers twenty years ago 
could still note the mastering hand of 
the pioneer, and it may be said that 
much of the best understanding of the 
United States is in those who have 
not seen it or read of it for a genera- 
tion. In that time the outward 
appearance has changed, the surface 
is no longer recognizable, and now one 
may speak of America as a highly 
‘industrialized’? country, with all 
the implications of' intensity and con- 
finement that those words have, 
without rebuke. There is industry; 


‘there is commerce; but the exploita- 


tion of both is done in the spirit of the 
frontier. Literary criticism in Europe 
is still more right in taking Walt Whit- 
man as the great prophet of America, 
in appreciating the open airs of Mark 
Twain’s ‘Life on the Mississippi,” 
than in blaming a crude and hardy 
civilization for its neglect of such an 
exotic as Henry James or as Edgar 
Allan Poe. The West, which broke 
the tradition of the one and then of the 
other, New England and the South, 
is meeting today the other great force 
of immigration in America. 

That the populations of Europe 
which come to the United States are 
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not automatically added to the Declara- 
tion of Independence and made Ameri- 
cans is a circumstance which Europe 
knew better than America, one which 
startled the latter woefully only two 
years ago. They remain European, 
but for a variety of reasons they do 
not make the United States European, 
they do not resist the pioneer influence. 
England and France, if they seek 
alliance with the United States, will 
not forget to consider the German- 
American; Germany will remember, for 
other reasons, perhaps, the Russian, the 
Russian Jew, and the Pole. But no 
mistake could be more grievous than 
to assign to any foreign-born element 
that dominant power which must, 
in spite of all reservations, be given 
to the American. Of him it must be 
recalled that, since he is a pioneer, 
contact is precious to him, but it is 
certain to be spasmodic, and can 
never be wholly indispensable. In 
the States that very contact has 
ministered to isolation, for the country 
is unequally developed, and when the 
need of culture becomes great in the 
Southwest, there is the Northeast to 
supply it with all the graces of mid- 
century transcendentalism. Material- 
ly, the development of the country is 
slowly approaching a level. The nickel 
(five cents) is the coin unit on the 
Pacific, but it buys very much the 
same thing as. the cent buys in New 
York. The same books are procur- 
able at the same time in Portland, 
Oregon, and in Portland, Maine, but 
the carefully tabulated lists of six 
best sellers will show a discrepancy. 
The books are bought, but not in the 
same order of preference in Boston 
and in Dubuque. For the ‘‘invita- 
tion”? of his soul the American who 
does not live on the Atlantic does not 
go abroad. That, more than the 
geographical situation he has _ in- 
herited, makes him insular. Despite 
its terrifying superficiality and energy, 
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which might lead one to believe that 
in the course of an afternoon it would 
have to turn to Europe or go blank, 
his mind is still preoccupied with 
things at home. He cannot be hostile 
to Europe, although if he is an im- 
migrant, he may be _ passionately 
attached to a part of it. He is not so 
much indifferent as he is unconscious, 
and were it not for the prevalence of 
Mereator’s projections as dining-room 
decorations, I should use that word 
in all its literal shamelessness. 

A European should not know these 
things, and as an American I should 
ery out against such reckless general- 
izations: if a foreigner had made 
them. But, as a somewhat anxious 
democrat who sees salvation for his 
country only in European entangle- 
ments, I let them stand with these 
reservations. There are millions of 
Americans who do know of Europe, 
and know its literature, perhaps have 
some feeling for its traditions. The 
finer minds establish and continue 
contacts. There is even the small 
group which accepts nothing which 
is not European in manners, morals, 
or the arts. It is quite possible that 
the general impression of America 
prevalent in the south of France, 
let us say, is no moré wrong than the 
impression of Holland obtaining in 
the state of Nevada. But it is, in 
fine, not so much a photograph or a 
picture of the United States that is 
wanted as a poster, and the strokes in a 
poster may bke bold if the colors are 
true. And in the spectrum of Ameri- 
can life there is no color which may 
be truthfully called the sense of 
Kurope. To the American, Europe 
is something beyond his life; with its 
wars and its alliances he has literally 
nothing in the world to do, and that 
peculiar sense of a flowing and con- 
tinuous intimacy which distinguished 
Europeans three years ago is not. the 
least of the things which he does not 
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understand. There has never been 
any reason for him to understand. In 
an Elementary Geography he has 
read that ‘‘the French are a gay and 
frivolous people, much given to dancing 
and light wines,” and he has been 
satisfied, lo these many years. 

It is this America, and not the 
small America of international trade 
or internavicnal thought, which will 
give meaning to an alliance in the 
future, and it is, therefore, with the 
emotional risings and fallings of this 
America since the war began that we 
must be concerned. The story has 
been told of the New England farmer 
who, when he was told that all Europe 
was at war, leaned on his rake, squinted 
at the setting sun, and remarked that 
they had a fine day for it. But such 
things apart, it was only for the few 
that the Battle of the Marne became 
at once the most serious and the most 
glorious moment of secular history. 
It was only by them that the mean- 
ings of the war and of its terrible 
words were dimly apprehended. For 
America the war is divided into two 
periods—from the beginning to the 
Lusitania, and from that day to 
this. 

It is not known, it would not be 
understood if known, how little catas- 
trophic the war has been for America. 
In the early months one can discern 
faint glimmerings of the sense of 
tragedy, but except the soul be active 
there can be no real tragedy, and the 
war has remained for America a great 
melodramatic spectacle in which only 
the ingenuities of hero and villain 
(as to whom they have made up their 
minds) brought out the hisses or 
cheers of the gallery. The thrill of 
adventure must have been felt. That 
the sword had been drawn again and 
shone in the dreadful sun, that men 
were fighting as they had always 
fought, was not unnoticed even by the 
{nexpressive and the indifferent. But 


the immediate business of America 
became too pressing; her garden - had, 
after all, to be cultivated. There fol- 
lowed the books, in which she took a 
slight interest. There followed the 
crimes of Germany, which settled 
forever her adherence in the case. She 
fell, no less than the belligerent world, 
into the efficiency-worship which will 
be the most grievous peril after the 
war. For months her reaction to the 
war was in the slang phrase, expres- 
sive of admiration, ‘‘ You got to hand 
it to them Dutchmen’”’ (American 
ordinary for German). 

So far the war had affected the 
Eastern coast, with which we must 
be cautious and short. Then the 
Lusitania. It was then that the 
shadow of war fell across the far 
plains of the Middle West, and a new 
spirit began to wake in America. 
Frightened before by the immensity 
and the dread of the conflict, she had 
insisted upon a neutrality she hardly 
felt, for that neutrality must have 
been active and energetic, and was not. 
The reiterated expression of aloofness 
from the causes and the consequences 
of the war had foundation, but was 
inspired not by fact, but by a furious 
intention not to be involved in an ad- 
venture for which the country properly 
felt itself inadequate. Incompetence 
as well as indifference made America’ 
‘‘fed up’’ with war stories long before 
her time, and it was the slowly con- 
tracting circle in which she could move 
with safety after the Lusitania was 
sunk that brought her to a new 
consciousness. 

The expression of that fresh feeling 
is divided between the two move- 
ments for preparedness and for ‘‘ Amer- 
canism.” Both had begun before. 
Neither had become popular. And 
it is to be noted with every energy 
of attention that both these things 
are domestic, and have only vague 
relations to the outer world. The 
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one is defensive. The other must 
end, if successful, in a fresh definition 
of the purposes and problems of 
America, particularly in a_ better 
understanding of America’s first prob- 
lem, immigration. 

These are matters for further dis- 
cussion, for we have come to see that 
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there can be no foreign alliances 
which are not broadly founded on 
understanding of domestic difficulties. 
It remains yet to be seen whether, or 
how, the American ship of state 
can be floated from its channel 
into the wide waters of international 
comity. 
Gilbert Vivian Seldes. 





OF YOUTH AND AGE. 


The title of Bacon’s sonorous and 
well-balanced essay naturally occurs to 
a reader of an anthology concerning 
every year of man’s life,* for we think 
of the beginning and the end of any 


business, not of the middle, where the’ 


solid work that justifies both is done. 
Mr. Sayle has shown great ingenuity 
and resource in fitting all his separate 
years with quotations, and even so 
only presents us with a selected show 
out of the store he has gathered for 
years. We notice many a passage 
which is apt, such as Johnson’s verses 
on Mrs. Thrale at thirty-five, and 
Kent’s hint of the wisdom of forty- 
eight in ‘‘King Lear.”” There is visible, 
too, a width of reference we expect 
from an accomplished bookman with 
learned friends. Still, the anthologist 
suggests that publication may bring 
him some happy quotations. It is the 
reviewer’s privilege to grumble about 
anthologies, to correct a writer’s taste 
by his own. De gustibus, as de ghost- 
ibus, non disputandum; still, we may 
add a reference or two of our own, and 
even descend to a few reflections on the 
remarkable age of today, though we 
are aware that these paper bullets of 
the brain will awe no man from the 
career of his humor. 

The pretty age of six has a pretty 
bit of prose to match it, but no verse. 


*«The Ages of ec An a Relat- 
ing to Every Year of a Man’s Life.” By 
Charles Sayle. Murray 7s. 6d. net. 


-Yet Wordsworth, in his great ode on 


Immortality and Recollections of Child- 
hood, has pictured: 


A six years’ darling of a pigmy size- 


At twice that age Bacon, the wonder 
of knowledge, entered Trinity College, 
Cambridge. We are glad, however, 
not to be dazed by a crowd of infant 
prodigies, marvelous boys who seldom 
became marvelous men. A book on 
youth and age like this should deal 
preferably with the normal, and should 
not encourage us with successes which 
endanger health and strength beyond 
all reason. Macaulay would supply 
us with a hint for the age of twelve, 
which Mr. Sayle only connects with a 
detail of Spartan dress and a mortuary 
inscription. For Macaulay found Vir- 
gil’s best passage in the Kighth Eclogue. 
There the lover tells of the dawning 
passion of his early years when, as a 
boy of twelve, he saw a little girl with 
her mother among the apples wet with 
dew, and guided them both, though he 
could but just reach the brittle branch- 
es from the ground. Macaulay provides 
here a singularly depressing quotation 
for eighteen—the shocking story of a 
youth hanged by Scottish judges as 
a reviler of the Supreme Being. Surely 
eighteen is a gay age, and, carrying 
coals to Newcastle, we remind Mr. 
Sayle of the ‘‘A B C’”’ penned by the 
deftest of Cambridge poets: 
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A is an Angel of blushing eighteen; 
B is the Ball where the Angel was seen; 
C is her Chaperon, who cheated at 


cards; 
D is the Deuxtemps, with Frank of 


the Guards; 
E is her Eye, killing slowly but surely; 
F is the Fan whence it peeped so 
demurely. 


The passage has the advantage of 
being up to date with the two-step. 
When he comes to the twenties Mr. 
Sayle is well provided. We find Hood 
at twenty-one declaring: 

To put me on my solemn oath, 

If, sweep-like, I could stop my growth, 
I would remain, and nothing loth, 

A boy—about nineteen. 


The ambitious Milton proclaims 
Time a ‘‘subtle thief” at twenty-three, 
and William James talks of old fogey- 
ism at twenty-five, that reluctance to 
attack new prceblems which makes 
mental acquisitions not so easy as they 
were. Lord Rosebery on his son at 
twenty-six is perfect, a model for 
orators. Since Mr. Sayle is rather fond 
of death dates, we rather wonder that 
he did not think of Keats at this period 
dying the master of some of the ma- 
turest and loveliest English in our 
literature. The period of Youth is 
extended here to forty, which seems 
somewhat of an oddity. Before forty, 
as Mr. Sayle tells us, Shakespeare had 
published ‘‘Hamlet,”’ and it is an odd 
sort of youth, we may add, that in- 
cludes the long range of Napoleon’s 
great victories. Before forty he was 
the arbiter of Europe. After forty one 
year or another makes no great dif- 
ference. Stevenson, writing to his 
mother on his birthday, explains: 

“F, Bacon (Lord Chancellor) made 
the remark that ‘Time was the greatest 
innovator.’ It is, perhaps, as mean- 
ingless a remark as was ever made; 
but, as Bacon made it, I suppose it is 
better than any that I could make.”’ 

He goes on to say that ten years 





make a great difference. In a single 
year or two there is often no great or 
obvious change. ‘‘Singula predantur 
anni,’’ as wise old Horace said; there 
is no great loss or collapse in the slow 
process. You take more leisure and 
less trouble than you used to: the 
weather is not what it was when you 
were a boy, and that is all. The symp- 
toms are slight. Youth runs across 
the taxi; the man is in it. 

The sex who are said to include more 
readers than mere man can show might 
ask for more consideration in this 
anthology. Woman’s devotion lasts 
on to any age. Romney, returning at 
sixty-four to the wife he had neglected 
for many a year, was received without 
rancour, even with rapture, and nursed 
for the rest of his life. 

After all what is a man’s or a 
woman’s age, though one period of 
life may seem to be in fashion for the 
moment rather than another? The 
general feeling is neatly embodied in 
a passage Mr. Sayle must have longed 
to ascribe to a particular year, and so 
get into his pages: 

What, but a revolting fiction, 

Seems the actual result 
Of the Census’s enquiries 

Made upon the 15th ult.? 

Still my soul is in its boyhood, 

Nor of year or changes recks, 
Though my scalp is almost hairless, 

And my figure grows convex. 


Amateur photography, which hardly 
attains to justice, and has no merey, 
may reveal wrinkles; hair may, by a 
freak of pigmentation, become pre- 
maturely white, or, in the famous say- 
ing of the Scottish editor, it may pre- 
fer death to dishonor, nothingness to a 
whitefeather. The student may think of 


Bonjour lunettes, 
Adieu fillettes! 


which we render: 


When you take to glasses, 
You may leave the lasses, 
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But all this means little. If we are 
short-sighted we have learned not to 
take hopelessly long views. Johnson 
with one working eye saw more than 
most men do with two, and Tennyson, 
for all his short sight, was one of the 
closest observers. The Beauty Man 
who was QOuida’s favorite type of our 
Army killed female reputations, not 
men. The exquisite who was recéntly 
reported to be in the habit of rising on 
his toes every morning and exclaiming: 
“T excel,” has by this time, we trust, 
learned a better way of proving his 
distinction. Youth is having the time 
and chance of its life, and the best of 


our young men seized that chance in 


1914. Stevenson thought it necessary 
to make an appeal for youth against 
age. Today an essayist might think 
it justifiable to explain that age and 
experience are worth something, and 
that a young man just beginning the 
business of life cannot instruct all the 
gray heads concerning, say, Shake- 
speare, or tobacco, or the art of war. 
The new generation feels that it knows 
so much: Wisdom is sorry that it 
knows no more. True it is, as Goethe 


wrote in his casket of Oriental gems,’ 


that 


Youth is royal, youth divine; 
Youth is drunkenness without wine, 


but youth, in normal times, has little 
philosophy—the foolish laugh of twen- 
ty, as Balzac says, is enough—and is 
too self-centered to have a_ broad 
sense of humor. ‘The soul of sound 
good-fellowship’’ comes only with ma- 
turity. Youth expects perfection; the 
wiser mind has discovered, in default 
of archangels, how to love imperfect 
creatures. It has discovered, perhaps, 
too, its own limitations; it knows its 
own best occupation. Anthony Trol- 
lope at twenty-five was a disagreeable 
dullard. Mark Pattison mentions the 
fact only to accuse himself of a similar 
stupidity. Yet the cynic might reflect 


that a sense of one’s own importance 
at any age is one of the best recipes for 
success, and for retaining it when it 
has been won. According to the de- 
lightful reminiscences of Locker-Lamp- 
son, the bar-maid explained that 
‘**Halth, after personal appearance, is 
the greatest blessing as is.”” Those who 
are past the freaks of fashion need not 
worry at their variations on the figure 
of Apollo or Ouida’s pet soldier. They 
can do good work, and the better, for 
forgetting themselves. They have no 
time to waste. At sixty they will know 
something about their subject, and 
may be removed by a set of grateful 
authorities as obsolete. At seventy 
or even eighty, if they have the con- 
stitution of Gladstone, a careful wife, 
a zeal for mastication, and an admir- 
able sense of their own rectitude, they 
ean still impose themselves in some 
lines of business, on a more or less 
grateful country. 

But they must not be shy at any 
period, formative, formed or unin- 
formed. ‘‘I have lost a third of my life 
by shyness,”’ said Jowett. This danger 
is one most incident to scholars, but 
the average man in our hustling age is 


not so subject to it. The fault we find 


in him is rather that, being deficient 
in education, he has no fixed opinions, 
and sways up and down with each 
breath of rumor. Education need not 
begin, as it did for the unfortunate 
J.S. Mill, with Greek at three, but it 
should proceed as long as life lasts. 
William James was right: many a 
man makes no effort to improve him- 
self when he has passed the years as- 
signed to instruction. Afraid of being 
put down as a prig, he does not talk, 
as they did in the eighteenth century, 
of enlarging his understanding, and 
when he grows a white beard he can, 
with that venerable appendage, hum- 
bug people into the belief that he is a 
patriot or a prophet. We would not, 
however, put old age out of the reck- 
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oning as useless. It has ‘‘no crowded 
hour of glorious life’; but it has com- 
pensations which the young are apt 
to forget. 

Jowett frequently proclaimed the 
last ten years of man’s life the best, 
as the freest from care, freest from 
illusion, and fullest of experience. 
No one would wish 


to hang 
Quite out of fashion, like a rusty nail 
In monumental mockery; 


but men have been gaily and trench- 
antly alive at well past seventy—in- 
deed, full of an enterprise lacking 
in some wizened and crabbed soul 
of twenty-five. Others, again, who 
should have been learned have lived 
to great years a vegetable life, with 
nothing to distinguish them except a 
tap-rooted affection for the old soil 
and the old ways. Sophocles in serene 
old age makes another point: he was 
glad to be beyond the trials of love, 


for to be wise and love 
Exceeds man’s might; that dwells with 
gods above. 


‘‘Ripeness is all’’; but to seek rep- 
utation, to gain notoriety—that seems 


@ main end in many lives. Bacon, 
The Saturday Review. 


who wrote “Of Youth and Age,” wrote 
also ‘‘Of Wisdom for a Man’s Self”: 
“An ant is a wise creature for itself, 
but it is a shrewd thing in an orchard 
or a garden. And certainly men that 
are great lovers of themselves waste 
the public.”” We recommend the re- 
mark to all self-seekers and self-ad- 
vertisers, to those who prate out of 
season, to voluble professors of the 
‘Gpse dixit,’’ and to expanding con- 
tractors who put their own pockets 
before King and country. 

“One crowded hour of glorious life’ 
—we were being taught by ingenious 
writers of fiction before the war that 
the real hero of today was the com- 
mercial magnate who made a fortune 
and beat down his adversaries in the 
money market. We have a better 
sort of hero now, whom all can recog- 
nize. But there are heroes and hero- 
ines of whom the world hears nothing, 
silent workers of all ages, on whose un- 
historic acts the growing good of the 
world is more dependent than we 
know. Let us repeat the crowning 
words of a noble book: 

“That things are not so ill with you 
and me as they might have been is half 
owing to the number who lived faith- 
fully a hidden life, and rest in unvisited 


tombs.”’ 
Vernon Rendall. 
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There is a legend about Napier of 
Merchiston, which we hope no minute- 
ly sceptical biographer will ever probe. 
For our part, we believe it firmly, 
because we’ wish to believe it. The 
story runs that late in life this strange 
genius, the typical product of the 
blending of renaissance and reforma- 
tion in Scotland, invented some tre- 
mendous weapon of destruction. What 
it was it is impossible to guess from 
the accounts of contemporaries who 


thought in terms of magic. It may 
have been an explosive, but the vague 
awe-stricken references to it which 
have come down to us suggest rather 
the use of some obscure radio-active 
force. Napier tried it once, we are 
told, on a lonely Scottish mountain- 
side, and it duly destroyed, as he pre- 
dicted, every living beast within 
some incredibly wide radius of miles: 
On his death-bed the philosopher 
destroyed the documents in which his 
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invention was recorded, becausé; as 
he declared in his will, he did not 
sufficiently trust the virtue of mankind 
to place such an instrument of ruin 
in its power, and considered that sinful 
mortals had already at their service 
too many devices for the execution 
of their fallible purposes. There is 
nothing incredible in the story, though 
the power of Napier’s invention may 
well have been exaggerated by credu- 
lity and gossip. His was undoubtedly 
one of the sovereign inventive minds 
of his age, and neither the submarine 
boat (if we knew its details) of which 
he sent a plan to help Queen Bess to 
defeat the. Armada, nor this legendary 
weapon of destruction could add much 
to the glory of devising logarithms. 
Three centuries after Napier, a 
machine: nearly as lethal as his was 
invented by a mind which felt none of 
his scruples. Sir Hiram Maxim’s gun 
has proved its quality in this war, and 
when he died the other day, it must 
have been with the knowledge that no 
human being since civilization began, 
had so powerfully affected the lives 
of so many of his fellows. He made 
his mark on the world. An appre- 
ciable percentage of the male popula- 
tion of Europe will bear the scars of 
his machine upon. their bodies, and 
when the war is over, we imagine that 
the harvest of his neat little gun in 
killed alone may run into millions. 
One is curious to know what manner 
of personage this redoubtable inventor 
was. It is a theme which might 
allure the poets. Mr. Shaw has 
drawn a superman of his type in 
Andrew Undershaft. Mr. Zangwill 
has been interested in the same 
problem. If we had been left to give 
rein to our fancy, we think we should 
have conceived some terrific Byronic 
figure, shrouded in gloomy pride, who, 
with conscious hate and loathing for 
mankind, put into its hands a weapon 
calculated to reduce the pullulating 


numbers of our species. Timon put 
gold into the hands of Alcibiades and 
his courtesans as his supreme revenge 
upon Athens. The modern Timon 
might have given him a machine-gun. 
Sir Hiram Maxim was none of these 
beings. 

The author of the speediest and 
cheapest device for killing men whole- 
sale against their will was really ono 
of the naivest characters who ever 
sprang from the stock of the American 
pioneers. He left behind him a volu- 
minous record of his life, and it is the 
most simple-minded book of auto- 
biography which has ever come our 
way. Sir Hiram Maxim was a very 
vain man, and there was enough in his 
eareer to feed the robustest vanity. 
He began life as a penniless and self- 
educated wood-turner in a little vil- 
lage at the back-of-beyond in Maine. 
He probably was, when he died, the 
only inventor except Edison whose 
personality really figured in the plain 
man’s gallery of fame. All the mon- 
archs of Europe lavished attentions 
on him; he had honors and knighthoods 
and wealth. The severest critic would 
at least concede that in his own sphere 
he showed very remarkable powers of 
intellect. It is not of any of these 
things that he was vain. He talks of 
the kings with hardly a trace of con- 
ceit. Of money he was careless, and 
he seemed to set no value on it at 
all. He does not boast of his fame, 
though in a simple-minded way he 
clearly did enjoy it. What he really 
was proud of was his physical strength. 
It is one of the oddest paradoxes in 
civilization. Here was a man who, 
apparently without a teacher, had by 
his own quick powers of mind, so 
mastered mathematics, physics, and 
chemistry that he used to, sit down 
deliberately and confidently,to solve a 
problem in invention much as a@ stu- 
dent sits down to work out a problem 
in geometry. He had made a machine 
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which enabled him with a touch to 
mow down men by hundreds in a 
minute. He had supplied the physical 
basis of conquest and dominion. He 
was the indispensable purveyor of 
force to every Great Power. But the 
thing of which he was really proud 
was that he could do what a micro- 
cephalous negro boxer or a Far West 
lumber-man can do. His chief pride 
was that with his own fist he could 
knock most men down. It is really a 
gem and miracle of vanity. This 
man could with his brains slay men 
by the million. He was vain not of 
that, but of the power of his unaided 
arm to knock them out one by one. 
Half of the early chapters of his auto- 
biography are taken up with minute 
accounts of how he dealt with bullies 
in the primitive North and Canada, 
and when he comes to describe how 
he showed his deadly machine to 
kings, the only detail on which he lays 
personal stress is that, as a heavy mid- 
dle-aged man, he could on the hottest 
day amaze the spectators by sprinting 
back and forward over the range to 
see how the target was marked. Vain 
men are notoriously vain about the 
wrong things. It.has been a marvel 
for twenty centuries that Cicero was 
prouder of his doggerel than of his 
orations. The pride of the maker of 
the machine-gun in his muscles is an 
even odder aberration. 

Psychologists may have to revise 
some theories of the creative mind 
in the light of this curious one-syl- 
‘abled book. It has become a sort 
of dogma with us all that creation and 
invention are the work of the sub- 
conscious mind. M. Poincaré, who, 
we suppose, invented as much in pure 
mathematics as any man of the last 
generation in Europe, has left a 
minute account of the slow, chancy 
process as he observed it in himself. 
If we may believe Maxim, he was 
invariably fully conscious, and in his 





neatest and most original inventions 
he set to work as simply and deliberate- 
ly as a clever village carpenter who 
thinks out the best way of putting 
up a poultry-shed. The faculty de- 
clared itself very early. His first 
invention was an automatic mouse- 
trap—ironical beginning. He was in- 
deed the ‘‘happy warrior,’’ and pur- 
sued to the end what had pleased his 
boyish thought. The principle of the 
mouse-trap was really the principle of 
the machine-gun. He was distressed 
because the existing traps of civiliza- 
tion doomed only one mouse to 
destruction. He wanted to deal in 
one trap with an infinite series of mice. 
He therefore made a machine in which 
the mouse itself, by its own innocent 
exertions, set the trap for the next 
comer, as it -passed into a second 
eage. The same notion of economiz- 
ing energy underlay his device for 
using the recoil to work the gun. We 
really lost count as we read the book 
of the number of things, great and 
small, which he invented between 
boyhood and the epoch of the gun. 
They were all innocent and useful 
things, and they ranged from a new 
kind of school blackboard up to 
elaborate gas-enginds, a lamp for 
locomotives, and processes for the 
manufacture of rare and costly chemi- 
cals. The chain of thought was al- 
ways conscious, deliberate, and rapid. 
The problem was always presented 
by something in his experience. He 
found a machine working ill. He 
vowed to devise something better by 
the next day. He generally reached 
his principle in a few minutes of hap- 
py, rapid reasoning. He thought out 
the details, pencil in hand, for the next 
few hours, and the account generally 
ends with the statement that when 
the problem was solved, he promptly 
went to sleep. This is not at all the 
usual experience of inventors or theo- 
rists. The certainty of the first in- 
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tuition is unusual, and the steady 
laboring at the detail more unusual 
still. More often a_half-inspiration 
comes first. It is followed by a sense 
of failure. The whole problem sinks 
back below the level of consciousness. 
It is worked out in some impenetrable 
region of the mind, and the solution 
comes suddenly, often after sleep, 
when the surface mind is busy with 
other things. 

Sir Hiram certainly was, on his own 
level, a kind of superman, but his 
super-excellence was consistent with 
an oddly-limited outlook. He was 
bigger and stronger than most of his 
kind. He thought nothing of a six- 
teen hours’ day of hard physical toil. 
He was not so much the superman 
as the super-mechanic. He could do 
better and quicker work with any 
given tool than any other craftsman 
of his day. He could turn wood or 
metal equally well. He could paint 
carriages with wonderful landscapes 
on their panels. He was vastly proud 
of making a perspective drawing of a 
machine, which when photographed 
was mistaken for a direct photograph. 
He was, in body and mind, the climax 
of a race of backwoods pioneers, who 
owed their survival to physical prowess 
and mental adaptability. He made 
his automatic guns in manhood pre- 
cisely as he had made a blunderbuss 
for bears and a trap for mice as a boy. 
It was a purely mechanical genius, 
and the oddest thing about him was 
that he evidently thought of his gun 
exactly as he thought of the sundry 
improved tools which he had made 
for other human uses. Of any sense 
of the human and political meaning 
of his instrument there is not a trace 
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in the whole of his big book. He took 
it round the Courts of Europe pre- 
cisely as he had taken his mouse-trap 
to the village store, and sold indif- 
ferently to London and Berlin, Vienna 
and St. Petersburg without a thought 
of the consequences. It never seems 
to have struck him that he might have 
altered the political destinies of Europe 
by selling to one Power and refusing 
another. Oddly enough, the stimulus 
to his inventions does not seem to 
have been money. Several of his 
most profitable inventions were never 
patented, and brought him little or 
no gain. He was evidently a careless 
and haphazard man of business, with 
little commercial instinct. The stimu- 
lus was simply the wish to excel— 
partly an esthetic pleasure in seeing 
things done in the neatest and most 
efficient way, and partly vanity in 
being hailed as the clever man who 
could invent anything. It was a 
singularly vigorous, self-confident, dog- 
matic mind, and to the end of his 
days he reveled in an aggressive 
early-Victorian Atheism, which would 
have sat more naturally on a Chartist 
cobbler. He came three centuries 
after Napier, and yet that mystical 
believer, with his rich renaissance 
culture, and his ardent Calvinistic 
beliefs, was in civilization incom- 
parably the more complex man of the 
two. Mechanism, even this super- 
mechanism of the automatic instru- 
ment and the miracles of chemistry, 
is still the fine flower of the backwoods 
mind. The civilized man was the 
Laird of Merchiston, who was aristo- 
crat enough torein in his inventive brain. 
The mechanic made the tool which the 
philosopher had buried in his grave. 
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JACK LONDON. 


A PERSONAL SKETCH. 


I first met Jack London—whose 
death is just reported—some ten years 
ago in San Francisco. Laier we fore- 
gathered more than once in New York, 
in the East End of London, and else- 
where; but one incident always stands 
out in my memories of him as most 
characteristic of the man. We were 
for a couple of months together in 
Vera Cruz—during the American oc- 
cupation of that city in 1914—and 
very dull we found it, both actually 
and professionally; we were both 
representing newspapers at the time. 
One morning we heard that a small 
tank-steamer was sailing to Tampico, 
the Mexican oil center, and at five 
minutes’ notice London suggested: 
‘“‘Let us go and see what oil smells 
like.’ We went accordingly, and it 
was in a bar in that unsavory city 
that my incident occurred. Tampico 
was then, and I have no doubt is still, 
a chosen haunt of the cowardly type 
of tough, mostly American, who drifts 


to any part of the world where a strike — 


may be expected. This is particularly 
the case in the Mexican oil districts, 
where, although the great concessions 
have all been secured by wealthy 
British, American, or German corpora- 
tions, there are still many chances of 
striking it rich in a small way. In the 
bar, in which a large number of these 
gentry were assembled, some kind of 
a quarrel took place. I became aware 
of it on seeing most of the assembled 
loungers at the bar take refuge under 
tables or behind columns, while the 
bar-tender, an American Jew, dis- 
appeared behind his fortifications like 
a rabbit diving for its burrow. Two 
large and very drunken men remained 
afoot, swaying as they stood. After 
a dramatic pause they produced re- 
volvers, fired, emptied them into 


space and the surrounding mirrors, 
without hitting each other, and there- 
after lurched solemnly out of opposite 
doors. I had not realized what was 
afoot, and with London remained 
quietly sitting at our table. And I 
can still remember the look of childish 
glee and the raised hand with which 
he implored me to do nothing to inter- 
rupt the scene, while for all comment 
came, characteristically: ‘‘Now, what 
do you think about that?’ More 
Americano for everything that is 
delightful and romantic. 

Jack London was the ideal yarn- 
spinner—his spoken stories were even 
better than his written—and one 
reason why I think him likely to be 
numbered as among the writers of real 
mark was that he was perfectly un- 
conscious of it. Like Peter Pan, he 
never grew up, and he lived his own 
stories with such intensity that he 
ended by believing them himself. In 
the newspaper biographies I see that 
he is credited with having followed an 
infinity of occupations; quite a num- 
ber of them he knew only as does the 
amateur, and if he followed them at 
all it was for no more than an experi- 
mental month or so. I have seen it 
stated, for instance, that he was at 
one time a leader of Mexican insur- 
gents—a presumption perfectly im- 
aginary. I will not go so far as to 
say that he did not at one time or 
another make such a claim, or even 
that he did not faithfully believe it 
himself. Very likely he intended to 
become one for experimental pur- 
poses. I know that he intended, when 
in Vera Cruz, to write a novel dealing 
with the Mexiean Revolution, and 
that he rode out from Tampico for a 
couple of days or so—a quaint figure 
in a Palm Beach suit of ducks and a 
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Panama hat—with a body of insur- 
gent horse with which I was at the 
time connected. Afterwards he re- 
turned and buried himself in the oil- 
swamps beyond the town in order to 
get first-hand information of the local 
conditions. I have since wondered if 
his early death may not be partly 
attributable to that expedition. The 
climate was horribly unhealthy; he 
was already suffering from some kind 
of low fever, and so disastrous was the 
effect of the local mud, mosquitoes, 
and malaria that, some little time 
afterwards, when he went to Texas, 
he was taken seriously ill and had to 
put ashore at Galveston, where I said 
good-bye to him, as it proved, for the 
last time. 

Among the apocryphal legends at- 
tached to his name, and founded very 
possibly on his own statements, was 
that of his almost superhuman drunk- 
enness. That at one time or another 
he drank too much I can believe— 
certainly in all the time of our acquaint- 
ance he never showed any sign of it. 
He was by no means a teetotaler; but 
I never saw him drunk. Nor did he 
ever boast of his drinking prowess in 
my presence. If he ever did, I am sure 
it was in the spirit of the child who 
declares he has robbed an orchard— 
because the feat strikes him as pic- 
turesque. Another well-known Ameri- 
ean writer once told me, on London’s 


own authority, that he regarded him- _ 


self as having been saved from a 
drunkard’s grave by his wife, who, 
knowing of his weakness, made him 
promise, before their marriage, that 
he would get drunk every Thursday 
until she gave him leave to stop—with 
the result that he found compulsory 
drunkenness so unbearable that he 
besought her permission to become a 
total abstainer. I can well imagine 
his telling the story, even perhaps 
coming in the end to believe it; not 
for one moment do I believe it myself. 
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I fear I may have given an im- 
pression of him merely as of a pictur- 
esque liar. That he was not. He 
was at least as truthful as—possibly 
more so than—his neighbors, but he 
had a passion for romance—even as 
evidenced in things in which the 
ordinary man can see nothing ro- 
mantic—so that he lived in a world of 
his own, of which the less clairvoyant 
had little or no idea. It bubbled out 
in his life as it bubbled out in his 


books, and it is on that lack of effort ~~ 


that his claim to fame will probably 
rest. We have got so accustomed to 
that misused word ‘“‘literature’”’ and 
all the horrors of pose and insincerity 
that its unchecked ravages have come 
to stand for in this country, that we 
cannot understand the possibility of a 
man writing merely because he can- 
not help it. So it was with Jack 
London; so one hopes it may be with 
the future writers of the Pacific Slope, 
where, if anywhere, we must look for 
the ‘‘great American School,’ which 
can never find birth until! its upholders 
have finally cast off the shackles of 
European ‘“‘literature.” When they 
do, it will be to Jack London that 
they will owe no small share of their 
freedom. The mot juste, and similar 
trappings had no share in Jack Lon- 
don’s. work. In his forty-one years 
of life he turned out an amazing 
amount of work; he was as industrious 
as that other great story-teller Alex- 
andre Dumas—and there is nothing 
among it which cannot rank as a story. 
Almost invariably it is also a.good 


story, though, like other men, he . 


turned out his fair share of pot- 
boilers. Romance, especially if car- 
ried out in real life, is occasionally 
expensive. At Glenellen, his home 
in California, for instance, he built 
himself a lordly pleasure house. I 
forget how many thousands of dol- 
lars it cost, and it was burned down, 
uninsured, the day before he was to 
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have moved into it. He himself 
believed that an incendiary was re- 
sponsible, as there had been labor 
troubles during the building of it, 
and his lust of life was such that he 
could never hear of any kind of 
activity without wishing to take his 
share in it. 

Jack London was, above all things, 
a worshiper of the Anglo-Saxon. I 
do not know his own descent; in per- 
son he was more Celtic than Teutonic 
—small, dark, full of movement, with 
eyes that could glow like topazes when 
something exciting was toward. Cer- 
tainly he was not Jewish, as some 
have thought, and his name was his 
father’s before him. When I last saw 
him The Valley of the Moon was, or 
was to be, for I forget if it was actually 
published, the greatest of his works— 
a judgment in which I do not agree 
with him. It was, fundamentally, 
an appeal to the Anglo-Saxon not 
to allow himself to be pushed out of 
the most fertile valleys of the Pacific 
by the lesser breeds without the law. 
Characteristically, it suggests no way 
1 which this ideal is to be attained. 
So it was with his incursions into 
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Communism ‘and the various other 
’isms which find their place in the 
fertile Californian mind. He exam- 
ined them all; occasionally plunged 
into them—experimentally—and _to- 
wards them all his attitude was the 
same childish excitement: ‘‘Say, what 
do you think about that?” 

I have as yet heard no details of his 
death; I have very little doubt that 
he simply burnt his life out by his 
enjoyment of it. He was, I think, 
fortunate in the time of his death; 
it is impossible to think of him as an 
old man. I shall always think of 
him as the most lovable child I ever 
met. As a writer, I believe that also 
he will not grow old quickly. It is a 
good sign that, already, lie is loved—as 
is perhaps no other contemporary 
writer—by the simple-minded. Wher- 
ever you find soldiers and boys and 
those that prefer the story to the 
setting, there Jack London is read and 
loved. Even, I am told, in Russia 
he has a large and growing audience. 
It is another hopeful sign that critics 
talk of him contemptuously, or with a 
mild tolerance, and that no one has 
yet described him as a ‘‘classic.”’ 

Oliver Madox Hueffer. 
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“Betty at Fort Blizzard’ by Molly 
Elliot Seawell is an army story and 
has many of the same eharacters that 
appeared in that author’s previous 
success, ‘“‘Betty’s Virginia Christmas.” 
Fort Blizzard was an army post in the 
extreme northwest, a picturesque back- 
ground for the varied and delightful 
people of the story whom the author 
infuses with her customary charm and 
sparkle. The plot is somewhat neg- 
ligible for the reason that the author 
lets her readers into a secret which is 
kept from the heroine and the denoue- 


ment comes as no surprise. However, 
it is the little incidents, the descriptions 
of such characters as the After Clap 
(the baby), and Kettle his darky nurse 
and the exciting atmosphere of life 
at an army post which make the story 


* agreeable reading. Molly Elliot Sea- 


well has a large and appreciative audi- 
ence which watches eagerly for what- 
ever she has to offer them; she seldom 
disappoints them with her work and 
the present volume will prove no ex- 
ception to the rule. J. B. Lippincott 
Company 
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“El Supremo”’ by Edward Lucas 
White is an historical novel centering 
about Dr. José Gaspar Rodriguez de 
Francia, Dictator of Paraguay from 
1813 to 1840. It tells how William 
Hawthorne, a young American, comes 
to Asuncion, the capital city of Para- 
guay, with the intention of leading the 
revolutionists and unseating the Dic- 
tator. These revolutionists were com- 
posed of the old aristocratic Spanish 
families who had long controlled and 
exploited the rest of the population and 
whom the Dictator was particularly 
anxious to make subordinate to his 
will. How Dr. Francia, aware from the 
first of Hawthorne’s intentions, won 
him over to complete loyalty comprises 
the chief part of this romance in which 
the love interest is secondary to the 
fascinating personality of the Dictator. 
The book is written with the most care- 
ful attention to detail and builds up a 
complete picture of Paraguay in 1816, 
every custom and habit of its varied 
population. Few historical novels 
have been conceived and carried out on 
so ambitious a scale, and few have 
heroes more picturesque, colorful, and 
extraordinary than Dr. Francia. KE. 
P. Dutton Company. 


Among the innumerable studies and 
interpretations of the life and words of 
Christ, “The Syrian Christ,’’ by Abra- 
ham Mitrie Rihbany (Houghton Mif- 
flin Company) holds a unique place; 
for the author, a native Syrian and for 
years preacher in one of the best known 
Boston pulpits, combines the eastern 
and western points of view to an un- 
usual degree. His statement that, 
‘before we can fully know our Master 
as the cosmopolitan Christ, we must* 
first know him as the Syrian Christ”’ 
defines the purpose of the present vol- 
ume, which is to illuminate the teach- 
ings of Christ with light drawn from 
an intimate knowledge of Oriental 
phrases, customs and habits of life. 


Hundreds of passages, from the Old 
as well as the New Testament, are 
brought together for this exposition, 
and take on a new meaning from the 
author’s personal knowledge and ex- 
perience of life in Syria. The book is 
written in a charming style and appeals 
to the lay reader by its simplicity and 
directness. 


Dr. William Elliott Griffis’ ‘‘ Bonnie 
Scotland and What We Owe Her,” 
(Houghton Mifflin Co.) is a delightful 
blend of history and travel. Dr. 
Griffis is not the sort of traveler who 
securries through a country and sits 
down to communicate his impressions 
of it as soon as he returns. The pres- 
ent volume is not the fruit of a single 
visit to Scotland, but of eight journeys, 
beginning in the author’s student days 
and extending to the summer of 1914. 
It is not descriptive merely: it is a 
study of Scotch history and the Scotch 
character. Dr. Griffis has the happy 
faculty of communicating his en- 
thusiasm to his readers. There are 
no dull chapters in the book; and one 
rises from the reading of it with a 
keener appreciation of what the world 
owes to Scotland and of the sturdy, 
rugged and sometimes dour qualities 
of the Scotch character. Sixteen full- 
page illustrations bring before the eye 
some of the most striking bits of Scot- 
tish scenery. 


“The Taming of Calinga,”’ by C. L. 
Carson, is a story of the Philippine 
Islands, with a native of the head 
hunting tribe as hero. Calinga::not 
only excels all his fellows in the skilful 
use of the bolo, the great weapon of the 
tribe, and in all deeds of prowess, but 
he is mentally superior, which is ex- 
plained by the fact that he has Chinese 
blood in his veins, a great inheritance 
from the ancient conquerors of the 
islands. With the celebration of the 
festival of the Fire-Tree, when all the 
voung men of the tribe go forth to 
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gather a sufficient number of heads 
as trophies to show that they have 
attained man’s estate and are worthy 
of the chosen maidens, Calinga in his 
zeal and self-confidence ventures too 
far and is captured by the people of the 
valley, Filipinos, but Filipinos who 
have been converted to Christianity 
and tamed by the Spaniards these 
many generations. It is among these 
people that the taming of Calinga is 
accomplished. The denouement is un- 
expected and interesting from the 
standpoint of what may and of what 
may not be accomplished by taming a 
savage. E. P. Dutton Company. 
Arthur Sherburn Hardy’s ‘‘Helen”’ 
has the old but the one theme that is 
universal in its appeal—love—love in 
all the relationships of life, brother 
and sister, grandmother and grand- 
children, friends, lovers. In all these 
relationships Helen is one of the par- 
ties, and so vivid and clear-cut a per- 
sonality that when the book is finished 
the different stages in Helen’s develop- 
ment stand out in such a way that 
there are no mysteries nor fine dis- 
criminations, only the simplicity of 
beauty and lovableness remain. “The 
first stage is Helen living with her 
paternal grandmother in Italy, al- 
though an American, and giving all 
the love of a warm heart to her little 
brother since the grandmother is un- 
responsive. The next step is Helen 
and her great friendships, Helen made 
rich through the death of an uncle and 
happy through the opportunity to 
know and love her maternal grand- 
mother. The next period is Helen 
and her lovers. Helen decides be- 
tween her lovers as all the Helens of 
the world must decide—according to 
her nature. In ‘‘Helen’” Mr. Hardy 
has created a character which is 
neither old nor new because she has 


the qualities and charms in which 
time has no part. Houghton Mitflin 
& Company. 


In ‘‘Anne’s Wedding” (the Page 
Company) Isla May Mullins continues 
the chronicles of the Blossom Shop 
Family. Just as Anne Carter is about 
to be married her father suffers financial 
reverses, due to the rascality of a cer- 
tain Colonel Thompson. The wedding 
has to be postponed while the family 
set about the task of money-making. 
Mr. Carter gets a new start in life, May 
and Gene meet two interesting and 
eligible young gentlemen, and, finally, 
the colonel is so completely reformed 
by kind treatment that he pays his 
debts and leaves the Carter family 
happier and more prosperous than 
before. On the last page the wedding 
bells ring out. The story has all the 
cleanness, the joyousness, the simplic- 
ity that mark the best books for girls. 
It skims lightly over the sparkling 
surface of life, and even imparts a 
lesson or two in manners and morals, 
without ever being mawkish or untrue. 


“The Sins of the Children’ by 
Cosmo Hamilton (Little, Brown & 
Co.) is a hystericalappeal to fathers to 
warn their sons and daughters of the 
dangers to which their respective sexes 
expose them. It has the outward form 
of a novel, the action is rapid and vigor- 
ous, and the characters are sketched 
with the decisiveness of melodrama, 
yet the incidents of the “plot” are 
utterly absurd, and the conclusions 
which the author draws from them are 
illogical and preposterous. Mr. Ham- 
ilton has seen enough of life to be hor- 
ror-struck at its seamy side, but heisas 
ignorant of human nature as his own 
Peter Guthrie. One turns the pages with 
breathless interest to discover what 
outrageous thing he will make his 
puppets say or do next. 











